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**Education in the fundamentals of economic 
relationships is one of the primary needs of our 
country at this time and has been too much 
neglected in the past.’’ 

Joseph H. Defrees, President, Chamber of Com- 


merce of the United States of America. 
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The Progress of the National Council for 
the Social Studies 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY, EDGAR DAWSON. 


In the December, 1922, issue of Tue Histroricar 
OvurLook the plans of the National Council were out- 
lined under the following headings: 

I. The proposed amendments to the constitution. 


II. The organization which would result from 
the amendments. 
Ill. The relation of Tne Historica, OuriooKx 


to the Council. 
IV. The work planned for the Council. 
1. To inform the public as to the social 
studies. 
2. ke the 
these studies. 
3. To list the outstanding efforts to im 
prove these studies. 
V. The financial condition of the organization. 
It is most gratifying to report at this time that 
real progress has been made in all of the items listed. 


survey status and outlook for 


I. Ture AMENDED CONSTITUTION 
The amendments then proposed were adopted at 
the annual meeting held in Cleveland on February 
24, 1923, and the constitution now reads as follows: 


I. NAME. This organization shall be known as THE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES. 
The expression “social studies” as here used includes his- 
tory, economics, government, sociology, and geography. 

Il. OBJECT. The purpose of this organization is to 
promote the association and co-operation of teachers of 
the social studies and of school administrators, supervisors, 
teachers of education, and others who are interested in 
obtaining from the social studies the maximum results in 
education for citizenship. The National Council will 
especially undertake to stimulate and encourage study and 
investigation, experiment and research, concerning problems 
of teaching the social studies; and to serve as an agency 
for disseminating information and promoting discussion in 
a scientific spirit, but without endorsing any particular 
program of studies or pedagogical method. 

Ill. MEMBERSHIP, DUES, MEETINGS. 

1. Any person in sympathy with the purpose of the 
National Council may become a member of the National 
Council on approval of the Executive Committee and the 
payment of the annual dues. 

2. The annual dues shall be determined by the Executive 
Committee, but until otherwise ordered the annual dues 
Shall be $1.00 a year. 

3. The regular annual business meeting of the National 
Council shall be held in connection with the annual meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association unless otherwise directed by vote of 
the National Council or of the Executive Committee, and 
announced to the members at least a month prior to the 
date of the meeting. 





IV. ORGANIZATION. 

1. The officers shall be a President, a Vice-President, a 
Secretary-Treasurer, and a Corresponding Secretary. They 
shall be elected for one year, at the annual business meet- 
ing; and they shall perform the duties commonly pertaining 
to their respective offices. 

2. There shall be a Board of Directors composed of the 
four elected officers of the National Council, the Editor of 
the Hisroricat. Ourtoox, and representatives of designated 
organizations devoted to special fields of scholarship and 
of professional interest. It shall be the duty of this Board 
to exercise, under the authority of the National Council, 
general supervision and control of business affairs and of 
enterprises and activities undertaken to promote the pur- 
poses for which the National Council is organized. Until 
otherwise directed by the National Council, the Board of 
Directors shall be composed of representatives designated 
by the following organizations (one from each): 

American Historical Association. 

American Economics Association. 

American Political Science Association. 

American Sociological Society. 

National Council of Geography Teachers. 

Department of Superintendence of the National Educa- 

tion Association. 

The Elementary, Secondary, and Teachers College Sec- 

tions of the National Education Association. 

The National Society of College Teachers of Education. 

The regional associations of teachers of history and civics 

for New England, the Middle States and Maryland, 
the Mississippi Valley, the Southern States, and the 
Pacific Coast. 

3. There shall be an Executive Committee composed of 
the four officers and three additional members elected for 
one year by the Board of Directors, The Executive Com- 
mittee, subject to instruction by the Board of Directors or 
of the National Council, shall plan and arrange for meet- 
ings, investigations, and other means and measures for 
realizing the purposes for which the National Council is 
organized; and for these purposes, the Executive Com- 
mittee, subject to instruction by the Board of Directors or 
of the National Council, may appoint or authorize the 
appointment of committees, may appropriate money from 
the Treasury, and may fill vacancies that may occur in its 
membership. 

4. The Executive Committee shall appoint in advance of 
the annual business meeting a nominating committee of 
three members, who shall submit to the National Council 
nominations for all offices to be filled by election at the 
annual business meeting; but additional nominations from 
the floor shall be in order. 

V. AMENDMENT OF THE CONSTITUTION. This 
Constitution may be amended at any annual business meet- 
ing by a majority vote of the members present; but pro- 
posed amendments must be in the hands of the Secretary 
in writing at least a month in advance of the annual busi- 
ness meeting, and must be by him announced to the 
members with the program of the annual meeting. 
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II. Progress or THE ORGANIZATION 
The following list of Directors are the governing 
board until other members are appointed by the sev- 
eral organizations which they represent: 
National Council for the Social Studies. 
Members of the Board of Directors, Ex-Officio. 

1. W. H. Hathaway, President, Riverside High School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

2. J. Lynn Barnard, Vice-President, Director of Social 
Studies, Harrisburg, Pa. 

3. Edgar Dawson, Secretary-Treasurer, Hunter College, 
New York City. 

4. Nellie L. Jackson, Corresponding Secretary, Teachers 
College, Detroit, Mich. 

5. Albert E. McKinley, Editor of Tue Hisroricar Our 

100K, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Representative Members of the Board. 
American Historical Association: 
6. William E. Lingelbach, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
American Economic Association: 

7. LL. C. Marshall, University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 
American Political Science Association: 

8 R. G. Gettell, University of California, Berkeley, 

California. 
American Sociological Society: 

9. C. A. Ellwood, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 
National Council of Geography Teachers: 

10. Edith P. Parker, University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 
National Association of Secondary School Principals: 

11. Thomas J, McCormack, La Salle-Peru Township High 

School, La Salle, Ill. 
National Association of Elementary School Principals: 

12, Thomas Agnew, Jr., School No. 6, Bayonne, N. J. 
National Society of College Teachers of Education: 

18. William C. Ruediger, George Washington University, 

Washington, D. C. 
American Association of Teachers Colleges: 
14. John G. Crabbe, Colorado State Teachers College, 
Greeley, Colo. 
Department of Superintendence, National Education 
Association: 
15. A. B. Meredith, Commissioner of Education, Hart 
ford, Conn. 
New England History ‘Teachers Association: 

16. Wayne M. Shipman, High School, Walpole, Mass. 
Middle States and Maryland History Teachers Associa 
tion: 

17. J. M. Gambrill, Teachers College, Columbia Univer 

my, bh. 1. CG 
Mississippi Valley Historical Association: 

18. R. M. Tryon, University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 
Pacific Coast Branch, American Historical Association: 

19. J. J. Van Nostrand, Jr., University of California, 

Berkeley, Cal. 
Southern Education Society: 

20, *W. FE. Gilbert, State Normal School, Radford, Va 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors, which was 

held in Chicago on May 5, 1923, Professor L. C. 

Marshall was elected chairman, and Messrs. Get 

tell, McCormack, and McKinley were elected to serve 

as members of the Executive Committee with the four 
officers elected at the February, 1923, meeting. These 
three members represent, respectively, first, the Pa 
cific Coast, the Middle West, and the Atlantic Coast; 
and second, the University, School Administration, 
and the journal of the National Council. 

The Directors deliberated at length on a program 


*There is as yet no South Atlantic Association of 
Teachers of History and other Social Studies. Mr, Gil 


bert is representing this section by courtesy for the 
present. 


of work for the Executive Committee and the follow 
ing statement was the outcome: 

Acting within the purposes set forth in our con 
stitution, the Board of Directors authorize the fol 
lowing lines of activity: 

1. To promote co-operation among those working 

in the social studies. 
a. Provide meetings for joint discussion. 
b. Taking part in conventions of other or 
ganizations. 


2. To conduct critical and co-ordinating studies 


and surveys of the social studies as to: 

a. The objectives sought. 

b. The subject matter used. 

c. The methods of presentation and handling. 

d. The arrangement and administration of 

courses. 

e. Teacher training. 
And that these studies should include past develop 
ment, present practice, and prospective development. 

3. To promote general interest in and recognition 
of the social studies through distributing information 

The constitution and organization of the National 
Council, as proposed under | and II last year, Is now 
fairly completed. 

IIT. Tue Councit ann Ture Histroricar OvrriooK 

At the February, 1923, meeting a discussion of the 
relation of Tur Hisroricar Ouriook to the National 
Council resulted in the appointment of a committee 
to consult with the Editor on certain lines of co 
operation. Mr. R. Q, Hughes, Chairman, called a 
meeting of this Committee in Philadelphia, when 
many suggestions were made for closer affiliation. 
The Editor suggested that the title page of the maga 
zine be changed to the form it now has, and accepted 
as practicable all of the suggestions presented by the 
Committee. The outstanding need in the past has 
been the lack of papers on the subjects which some 
members of the committee thought the magazine 
should present more fully. With the growing inter 
est in the social studies and a larger willingness on 
the part of workers to present papers for publica 
tion, it will be possible for the magazine to present 
to its readers a more varied and stimulating menu. 

A number of the members of the National Council 
are still not subscribers to the magazine, which is 
unfortunate for them, and many of the subscribers 
are not members of the National Council. It would 
seem reasonable to expect that this condition will 
soon change, for surely all who are interested enough 
in the social studies to be members of an organiza 
tion should read and support the only journal d: 
voted to our profession; and those who are inter 
ested enough to read the journal should be willing 
to contribute fifty cents a year to the support of an 
organization built on the lines set forth above. As 
soon as the two groups become identical, much of 
the expense of administration may be eliminated 
through the maintenance of only one catalogue and 
The handling 
of two sets of names means more effort and outlay 


the handling of only one set of bills. 


than most of our members suspect. 
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IV. Tue Work or THe CouNcIL 

1. The public has been informed through such 
gatherings as the meeting in San Francisco last July 
when more than five hundred teachers, administrators, 
and others attended our meeting held while the Na- 
tional Education Association was in session, and 
through conferences held at most of the leading 
summer schools this year. 

2. While no adequate survey of the social studies 
has as yet been provided, a request by the Committee 
on Schools of the American Historical Association 
secured from the Institute of Education Research of 
eachers College, Columbia University, a grant of 
funds and technical assistance to collect such infor- 
mation as to history curricula as would form a basis 
for a report on policy to the officers of the Associa- 
tion. ‘The person selected to collect the information 
having discovered late in the summer that it was not 
possible for him to carry on the work, and there 
being danger of the grant lapsing by default, the 
Secretary of the National Council undertook to take 
his place in so far as other duties made this possible. 
Questionnaires sent out by the Bureau of Education 
at the request of the committee, a test of some of the 
results of a course in American history, and other 
similar lines of inquiry, will doubtless reveal much 
of the information needed by both the American 
Historical Association and the National Council. It 
is clearly recognized that the present effort is by no 
means a thorough or complete one, but its results 
may show why such a thorough and complete inves- 
tigation is necessary and give definiteness to the lines 
along which it should be conducted. 

3. Under a grant of financial aid from the Com- 
monwealth Fund to the National Council, Professor 
Gambrill was asked to make the study which is 
reported in this issue of Tur Historica, OurLooKk 
(see pp. 381-406). 

This report, with that of The History Inquiry 
(including some facts about courses in the other social 
studies), will furnish a basis of information from 
which those who are planning for the future may see 
somewhat more clearly. ‘There can be little doubt 
that provision will soon be made for such a study 
of this field of education as is conceived on 
somewhat in accord with its importance. 


lines 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF MEETINGS 

A joint luncheon round table has been planned for 
December 27 with the American Historical and 
Political Science Associations. The purpose of the 
program is to bring about an exchange of views 
among persons who represent different interests. Two 
speakers will represent each of the three organiza- 
tions, ending with Principal McCormack, who will 
offer the point of view of a high school principal. 
Teachers and school administrators can spend a 
profitable day in Columbus, for tle afternoon will 
offer the conference on history in the schools of the 
American Historical Association, when the reports 
on new experiments and on The History Inquiry will 
be discussed. 

The next regular annual meeting of the National 


Council will be held in Chicago at the time of the 
convention of the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association in the week of 
February 25. The date has not been determined. 
Principal McCormack of our Executive Committee is 
chairman of the Program Committee and will prob- 
ably plan a morning session, a luncheon round table, 
and an afternoon session. It will be wise to make 
hotel reservations both in Columbus and Chicago as 
long in advance as possible. 
Tue Function or Our OrGanization 

It is necessary for us frequently to recur to the 
basic idea on which the National Council rests. Its 
raison d’etre is the fact that the best results will not 
be secured from undertakings in this field of educa- 
tion until the various contributory elements are will- 
ing to work together with the least possible atten- 
tion to the grinding of their several particularistic 
axes. Teachers and scholars must merge their ex- 
perience and their scientific knowledge; teachers, 
scholars, and administrators must unite in making 
courses of study; academic departments in the col- 
leges and universities must join forces in the training 
of teachers; the academic departments of history, 
government, economics, sociology, and geography 
must forget the conserving of the interests of their 
own subjects and devote their attention to solving 
the problem of selecting from the mass of their knowl- 
edge the essentials of courses which can be put into 
that amount of the pupil’s time which administrators 
show to be available. It is the function of the Na- 
tional Council to give objective reality to this ideal 
of co-operation. 

ProsBLeMs To Be So.vep 

Among the problems to be solved through such 
co-operative effort, the most important and the most 
difficult is to effect a definite and generally accepted 
statement of aims and values, objectives or purposes. 
When the National Council published in the last an- 
nual number of Tue Historicat Out ook five state- 
ments of the characteristic elements of five subjects, 
its purpose was to move as rapidly as possible toward 
a merging of these statements in the light of the 
experience of scholars, teachers, and school adminis- 
trators. The Joint Commission, provided with suffi- 
cient funds to facilitate the effort, then took over 
the first stage of this undertaking,—to remake the 
separate statements,—and the National Council 
turned its attention to other things, because its treas- 
ury did not make it possible for it to work in the 
way the Joint Commission could. Now that the Joint 
Commission, having restated the separate elements, 
has suspended its operations, it seems to be desirable 
for the National Council to resume its effort to com- 
plete the task of formulation. 

An interchange of ideas and the results of experi- 
ence in the handling of materials of instruction and 
methods of class administration will greatly facilitate 
the formulation of a statement of objectives. Ab- 
stract thinking is not likely to be equal to the task 
if it is unaided by the suggestion which will grow 
out of an effort of different minds to unite. This 
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interchange is being served more and more fully by 
contributors to THe Historica, OurtooKx. As soon 
as all who are interested in this great enterprise are 
willing to place their experience promptly at the dis- 
posal of their colleagues through its pages, so soon 
will the road to a solution of our problems of stating 
our purposes be paved. 

But the search for possible objectives must be aided 
by a constant testing on a scale that is large enough 
and with methods that are fully enough standardized 
to bring agreement to such minds as are subject to 
the influence of facts. Where opinions difler as to 
what is desirable, it may be that the difference can- 
not be removed, but where there is difference as to 
what is possible a well-developed system of examina- 
tion may reveal facts enough to bring about agree- 


Sociology and 


the Social 


ment. Therefore, the perfecting of our system of 
testing is one of the essential elements of ultimate 
success in our undertaking. 

There are many other things to be done,—the 
determination of the amount of time the social studies 
should have in the curriculum, the organization of 
courses for this allowance of time, the differentiation 
between courses to be required of some and courses 
to be required of all pupils, and so on,—but these 
things are superficial as compared with the basic 
problem of aims and values. ‘To the solution of this 
problem the National Council can render real service 
through the facilitating of an exchange of experience 
by those who attend conventions of teachers and 
those who are willing to contribute matured state 
ments for THe Historica, Our.ook. 


Studies, with Special 


Reference to History 


BY PROFESSOR CHARLES A. ELLWOOD, UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI. 


The relations of the social studies to one another 
still continue to be the subject of much discussion. 
If the various workers in the social studies, however, 
would consider each what he himself is doing and 
thé relation of his work to the work of other special- 
ists, there should not be much difficulty about the 
matter. To make this clear, let us take a concrete 
field of social study, namely, American society in all 
the aspects of its past development and present 
condition. 

Now it is evident that the history of the people of 
the United States is unique. It is not the history, for 
example, of Canada, Australia, or any other English- 
speaking people. One might almost say that the his- 
tory of the people of the United States and the 
histories of the other English-speaking countries were 
each so distinct that a single page would serve to 
identify the history of one rather than of another. 
In other words, the events in the development of 
each of the English-speaking peoples have been so 
unique and peculiar that there is no difficulty in 
identifying them as belonging to one people rather 
than another. The conditions which led up to these 
events, however, would show more similarity, while 
the institutions of the various English-speaking peo- 
ples would show very close similarity; in some cases, 
practical identity. Now, if written history deals with 
the events, conditions, and institutions of a people's 
past, it is evident that, even though there may be 
similarities, the history of each people will be distinc 
tive, unique, and “particular,” as we say. 

On the other hand, the economics of the various 
English-speaking people would present very little 
that is unique, distinctive, and “particular.” Certain 
economic facts, of course, might be so, but economics 
as a theoretical science would be chiefly interested, 
not in facts concerning the English-speaking peoples, 
but in the generalizations from these facts. Conse- 
quently, there would be very little difference in the 
economics of the various English-speaking peoples. 
The theoretical generalizations in every case would 


be the same and for the most part the lines of rea 
soning employed to reach these generalizations would 
be practically the same. Hence, the economics of 
the people of Canada and of the people of the United 
States would have little to distinguish one from the 
other. This would be even more true if Canada had 
about the same population, the same large cities, and 
the same industrial civilization as the United States. 
Their however, as still 
retain the same distinctiveness. 

It is evident 
universal generalizations. 


histories, histories would 
that economics as a science aims at 
It is not interested espe- 
cially in the unique and particular except as it can 
be brought under some universal principle. On the 
other hand, it is evident that history is always in- 
terested in the unique and particular. If it did not 
exalt the unique and the particular it would lose its 
identity as history and become merged in the theoreti 
cal social studies. Economics, on the other hand, as 
a theoretical social study so emphasizes the general 
and the universal that the economics of one people 
differs very slightly from the economics of another 
people in the same general stage of industrial 
Indeed, it is the ambition of eco- 
nomics to reach such general and universal truths 
that they will apply to all peoples in all stages of 
development. It may have to depend upon many 
historical facts and many preliminary historical gen- 
But uni- 
versal truth is the aim of all theoretical science, and 
of the sciences of society not less than the sciences 
of the physical world. 

Now, what I have said regarding economics mani 
festly applies equally to sociology. The sociology 
of the people of the United States and of Canada, 
for example, differ very little, so little that a text 
book in sociology written with social conditions in 


development. 


eralizations to reach such universal truths. 


the United States as background serves very well 
for a textbook in sociology in Canada. On the other 
hand, a history of the United States cannot take the 
place of the history of Canada at all. There are, 
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of course, certain distinctive and peculiar problems 
existing in American society and certain distinctive 
and peculiar problems existing in Canadian society. 
But sociology would minimize these differences, due 
to the character and number of the population, geo- 
graphical position and resources, differences in the 
size of the cities, differences in industrial and politi- 
cal development, etc. Sociology would rather be 
interested in the more general social facts, such as 
that both the United States and Canada were colonial, 
English-speaking societies, that both had the same 
general traditions of Western civilization, and that 
both had the same fundamental social conditions and 
problems. The sociology of Canada and the sociology 
of the United States would be so nearly identical 
that whole pages and chapters of the one might be 
substituted for the other. Even when a general social 
study like sociology is forced to deal with particu- 
lars, it deals with them from the standpoint of the 
universal, and its emphasis is upon the universal 
rather than upon the particular. 

Both the economics of the people of the United 
States and the sociology of the people of the United 
States, however, deal with universals. How, then, 
shall we distinguish the one from the other? The 
distinction is not any more difficult than the distine- 
tion between history and sociology. It is evident that 
economics is a special social study concerned with a 
particular section or aspect of our social life— 
namely, its industrial and business side. Economics 
is a specialism which aims at universal truths con- 
cerning markets, business, and industry. It takes, 
therefore, from both history and sociology the things 
which are of interest to it; namely, those things which 
have to do with industrial development. The facts 
and values which it studies are not all of historical 
and social life, but are rather economic facts and 
values, which are differentiated from the general 
social by having to do with the development of the 
material life. It is practically the same, of course, 
with political science or the science of the state and 
government. It pays attention again to but one par- 
ticular line of facts, although it aims at universal 
generalizations regarding these. 

To sociology is left the more general and uni- 
versal aspects of the social life, such as those which 
concern the fundamentals of civilization, as tradi- 
tions, customs, the relations of institutions, their 
origin, development, and functioning, the relations 
of social groups, their origin, development, and func- 
tioning, the social mind, public opinion, the mechanism 
of social inter-communication and of social change. 
All of these sociology deals with in the most general 
way, utilizing concrete historical facts either as an 
inductive basis for the building up of universal prin- 
ciples or as_ illustrating the working of such 
principles. 

When it comes to a still more remote social study, 
such as cultural or social anthropology, it is even 
more obvious that there is little difference between 
the cultural anthropology of one people in the same 
general stage of civilization and of another people. 
There might be some things to distinguish at times 


the sociology of the people of the United States from 
the sociology of the people of Canada, but there would 
be practically nothing to distinguish the cultural 
anthropology of the Canadian people from those of 
the United States. Indeed, it seems absurd at once 
to attempt any such distinction. We may define cul- 
tural or social anthropology as the science of social 
and cultural origins. As such, it deals with matters 
so remote from the present, mainly in prehistoric 
times, that the cultural anthropology of all the Euro- 
pean peoples is practically the same. On the other 
hand, the cultural anthropology of the American 
Indians in Canada might possibly differ considerably 
from the cultural anthropology of European coun- 
tries. It might be held, for example, that the cul- 
ture of the Canadian Indian tribe showed certain 
deviations from the normal line of cultural develop- 
ment (such, for example, as cannibalism), which 
never were conspicuous cultural elements in the 
development of the European peoples. 

Such a science of social origins would have little 
to do with the actual concrete history of the people. 
But, on the other hand, it would be invaluable for 
the interpretation of a people's life. It would give 
a background and help in the understanding of the 
whole course of human history, and so of the history 
of any particular people. It would give not only a 
general idea of where a people were located in their 
social and cultural evolution, but it would also show 
the existence of many survivals from very primitive 
times in existing social life. All of this, of course, 
is equal to saying that cultural anthropology must 
be in one sense more the starting point for sociology 
than of concrete written history. The general theory 
of social origins illuminates the whole course and 
theory of social evolution and even of existing social 
conditions. Sociology is, therefore, more closely 
related to cultural anthropology than is history. In- 
deed, it is impossible to say where cultural anthro- 
pology leaves off and sociology begins. It is prob- 
ably best, however, to regard cultural anthropology 
like economics, as a specialism growing out of soci- 
ology—namely, the specialism which deals with social 
origins. 

But it is not possible to regard written history as 
a specialism growing out of sociology. On the con- 
trary, like sociology, it is a study which deals con- 
ceivably with everything that has occurred in human 
society from the earliest beginnings until now. It 
is evident that history and sociology are sciences of 
a different order. History belongs to the order of 
studies which we may call “descriptive.” It is con- 
crete and it does not aim at the generalization of laws 
and principles, not at least as history; but it does 
aim at the mental reconstruction of the past—at 
furnishing a faithful picture and understanding of 
past events, conditions, and institutions. Sociology, 
on the other hand, belongs to the class of studies 
which we call pure, or theoretical. It is abstract 
and aims at universal generalizations which may be 
called laws or principles. It does not aim to give 
a mental picture of social reality, but rather to give 
an understanding of the technique or mechanism of 
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social processes. Since historical processes are social 
processes, it illuminates these as well as existing 
social processes. 

All modern science, however, is essentially induc- 
tive in spirit; that is, it proceeds from facts to theory 
rather than from theory to facts, from particulars 
to universals rather than from universals to particu- 
lars. Where, then, shall sociology get its facts? 
Manifestly from three sources: first, from anthro- 
pology and ethnology, both physical and cultural. 
The facts which anthropology has gathered regard- 
ing the physique, the social life, and the institutions 
of uncivilized peoples are of unique value to sociology 
because, with the general theory of organic evolu- 
tion, it gives him a background and a starting point 
for social evolution. The second source of facts for 
sociology is written history. ‘These facts enable one 
to see with a high degree of accuracy the actual work 
of social development among certain peoples for a 
limited period of time. Where the history of the 
people is full and all-sided, rather than unilateral, 
and where it is reliable, it affords sociology a mine 
of facts which are invaluable, and it helps more than 
any other auxiliary study to keep sociology inductive, 
“with both feet upon the ground,” so to speak. A 
third source of facts for sociology, however, is the 
observation and collection of facts regarding existing 
communities. We may conveniently call such ob- 
servation and colligation of social facts regarding 
existing societies ‘‘social surveys.’ ‘The facts which 
come from making social surveys, like historical facts, 
are exceedingly valuable for helping to make and 
keep sociology inductive. Moreover, in accordance 
with the general scientific principle that the scientific 
value of a fact is usually in proportion to its near- 
ness to an observer, the facts furnished by the survey 
method are of great value to the sociologists, and 
indeed to all scientific students of social conditions 
of any sort. 

Hence, we may roughly say that sociology gets its 
facts from anthropological material, from historical 
material, and from “‘social survey’ material. On the 
whole, the historical material is perhaps at the present 
time more abundant and better verified than the other 
two classes of materials. The dependence of the 
sociologist upon the historian must be therefore very 
great. Auguste Comte, the founder of sociology, in- 
sisted that the historical method must be the peculiar 
method of sociology and of all the social studies. 
In his day, of course, the anthropological method and 
the social survey method were not well developed. 
It still remains true, however, that even yet the main 
reliance of the sociologist must be upon written 
history; that is, upon the work of the historian. 

To use again the illustration with which we started 
—namely, the sociology of the people of the United 
States: Surely, if one should attempt to construct 
a sociology of the people of the United States sim- 
ply upon census returns and the returns of the sur- 
veys of local communities, the basis would be very 
inadequate. It would be still more inadequate, of 
course, if only the data of the physical and cul- 


tural anthropology of the people of the United States 
were used. After all, it is the written history of 
the people of the United States which alone makes 
possible anything like an adequate scientific treat- 
ment of their social problems, whether these prob- 
lems be dealt with in sociology, political science, or 
economics. For the present, therefore, at least, scien- 
tifically written history seems to be the great desidera- 
tum of all the theoretical social studies. 

This may be further illustrated if we take some 
special institution or group like the family for scien- 
tific study. The sociology of the family will utilize, 
of course, anthropological material, on the one hand, 
and statistical and demographical material, on the 
other. But, after all, the written history of the 
family furnishes on the whole the most valuable 
source of facts which we have regarding the family 
as an institution. We see again from this illustra- 
tion, too, the plain distinction between history and 
sociology. The history of the family since written 
records began covers only a part of the facts which 
the sociologist wishes to know, though it may be 
they are the most valuable facts. The sociology of 
the family in terms of scientific law and principle 
is obviously, too, something very different from the 
history of the family. 

At this point it will be convenient to point out that 
there is something else besides history which must 
be utilized as a background for the theoretical social 
studies, and that is biology and psychology. These 
antecedent sciences are so important in furnishing 
principles which may be taken from them deductively 
and utilized to interpret social facts that the tendency 
has been to overemphasize them in such theoretical 
studies as sociology and economics. Just at the 
present time, however, the limitations of an exclu- 
sively psychological method in those studies are be- 
ginning to be perceived and emphasized. ‘There is 
now a reaction, in sociology, at least, in favor of a 
more extensive use of the historical method. The 
limitations of the method of psychological analysis 
are now so clearly perceived by some sociologists 
that there is a tendency to discredit the psychological 
method altogether. This is most pronounced among 
the extreme “objectivists” in sociology, but even many 
sociologists who would not call themselves objectivists 
would now throw the emphasis upon the historical 
method. 

Certainly we may agree that sociology cannot con- 
tent itself with being merely an illustrated social 
psychology; it must also be, at least, in its final de- 
velopment, analyzed and compared history. But 
is there any such antagonism between the historical 
method and the psychological method as the partisans 
of each would seem to imply? Rather, it would seem 
that these two methods supplement one another and 
naturally go along together. I think we may rightly 
say that while sociology without history would be 
empty, without psychology it would be blind. We 
must understand the fundamental principles of hu- 
man nature, in other words, in order to understand 
either history or social organization and evolution. 
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A too exclusive use of the method of psychological 
analysis in the social sciences, however, is bound to 
lead to many errors; for the human mind, as we 
know it, is itself very largely an historical product. 
The mind of the individual, in other words, is created 
very largely by the historic social tradition into which 
it is born. History, therefore, shows us even better 
than psychology the motives in concrete human be- 
havior. From this point of view psychology, of 
course, becomes dependent upon history, or at least 
upon an understanding of the historical environment 
in which the individual lives and moves and has his 
being. ‘To study human institutions from an exclu- 
sively psychological standpoint is, therefore, a 
grievous blunder. Human institutions are historical 
even more than they are psychological products, and, 
to be understood, their concrete historical develop- 
ment must be known. 

The historian, however, is himself becoming more 
and more psychological in his attempts to delineate 
past events, conditions, and institutions. History and 
psychology should work hand in hand at the task 
of understanding the complex of our civilization. 
This they are doing more and more. But the psy- 
chology which the historian finds to be of most use 
is, after all, the same psychology which the sociologist 
finds to be of most use; namely, the psychology of 
collective behavior or “social psychology.” But col- 
lective behavior, like individual behavior, is rooted in 
historical circumstances. Social psychology may, of 
course, be regarded as a part either of sociology or 
of psychology, but, in either case, it is dependent 
upon concrete history. 

Hence, we come to the conclusion, which might 
have been foreseen at the beginning, that all social 
studies or social sciences are interdependent both in 
their content and methods. If sociologists should 
become more historically minded, historians have 
eaual need of becoming more sociologically minded. 
This the most progressive historians are rapidly 
doing. The best work in the field of history at the 
present time, in my opinion, closely approaches what 
might be called illustrated sociology. Illustrated 
psychology doubtless it is also, but in so far as it 
deals with groups rather than with individuals, it is 
sociological rather than psychological. Individual- 
istic history is, I believe, past or passing, and the 
future of history seems to be as a social study. 

I have already illustrated the difference in content 
between sociology and history by contrasting the 
sociology of the people of the United States with 
the history of the people of the United States. It 
remains only to say a few words about present ten- 
dencies in sociology on the side of both content and 
method. 

The most pronounced tendencies of present-day 
sociology are: (1) To stress the importance of the 
mental side of social life and so the close interde- 
pendence of psychology and sociology; (2) to over- 
come “particularism” by an organic, or synthetic, 
view of the social life; (3) to develop a composite 
method which shall synthesize all minor methods of 
social research and investigation, 


(1) Earlier sociologists often strove to assimilate 
the methods of sociology to those of physical science. 
Carrying out this idea a number of recent sociologists 
have championed what is known as “‘objectivism’”’ in 
sociology—the study of the behavior of man and of 
groups without any reference to their subjective 
mental processes. Objectivism has, however, made 
but little progress in sociology, as it is generally rec- 
ognized that the type of adaptation of human society 
is mental. Mental processes, especially mental inter- 
stimulation and response, largely constitute “the 
social process.” Especially have the “mores,” that 
is, the sanctioned standards of groups, come to be 
recognized. as the chief determiners not only of group 
behavior, but also of the social behavior of individ- 
uals. Thus sociology and social psychology in many 
of their parts have become practically indistinguish- 
able. This is shown particularly in the sociological 
writings of such men as Sumner, Giddings, Ross, 
Cooley, Hobhouse, and Wallas. 

(2) Auguste Comte, the founder of sociology, 
stressed the organic, synthetic view of human rela- 
tions, but many of his successors developed what we 
may call particularistic or unilateral views of the 
social life. Thus sociology as well as history has 
had its schools of geographical, biological, economic, 
and ideological determinists. The most common of 
these particularistic schools has been that of the eco- 
nomic determinists, whose dominantly economic 
philosophy of the socia] life has furnished, as is well 
known, the basis for the revolutionary propaganda 
of Marxian socialism. While sociological particular- 
ism still holds sway in popular beliefs, and even di- 
vides men into great antagonistic parties, it has now 
little standing among sociologists of scientific repu- 
tation. The tendency in sociology is now to replace 
these various particularisms by an organic view which 
synthesizes the elements of value in each. Thus 
scientific sociology is gradually attaining to a bal- 
anced view of the social life, and so no longer lends 
itself readily to the social fadist or revolutionist. It 
will be greatly helped in this, of course, if historians 
also can put an end to particularistic or unilateral 
history and replace such history by an organic view 
of the historical process. 

(3) Accompanying these tendencies of recent 
sociology to escape from particularism has been a 
demand for a composite method which shall synthesize 
all inductive methods of research, such as the anthro- 
pological, the historical, the statistical, and the psy- 
chological. While such a method has not yet been 
perfected for sociology and the theoretical social 
studies, they more and more make use of the insight 
into processes of social origin and development which 
anthropology and history afford. 

Some such composite inductive method covering 
the whole social life of humanity must manifestly be 
the instrument which sociology must employ to per- 
fect itself, and scientific sociologists increasingly 
strive to employ such a method. 

In conclusion, the very close relation not only in 
logical theory, but in practical work of all the social 
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studies, including history, and the dependence of all 
of these upon the work of the scientific historian have 
been demonstrated. It is to be hoped that the present 
decade will witness less bickering between the stu- 
dents of the social studies and a closer drawing to- 
gether of them in their work. Co-operation, the 
sociologists believe, is the keyword to social progress 
in general. May it not also be the keyword to 
progress in the social studies? 
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Now Is the Time to Help the History Inquiry 


1. If you are head of a high school history department, please answer 


the Bureau’S’ questionnaire at once. 


If vou did not receive one. 


please send a postal to Edgar Dawson, 425 West 123rd Street, New 
York City; and one will be sent to you. 


bo 


If you are not head of a history department but a high school teacher, 


please see that the head of your department answers; or send a postal 


for a copy to answer yourself. 


The results will help you in your work. 


3. If you know of persons who are working on courses of study in any 
of the social studies, send their names to the address in paragraph |. 


4. If changes are proposed, or will soon go into effect in your department 


or in other schools, send the 


information to the address given 


above or at least send the name of the person who can furnish the 


information. 


wn 
. 


efficient as you can. 
helpful to us all. 


If the test is given in your school, help to make the conduct of it as 
The information secured by it will certainly be 


6. If you teach in an elementary school, send a bare outline of the six 
or eight year course in history and civics; and then write as fully as you 
can on the working of the course, with such recommendations for 


change as you think advisable. 


If you are a college professor comment on the results of high school 


teaching of history as shown by pupils in your class; and, if you are 
interested in this matter, make suggestions as to college entrance 
requirements in history and the other social studies. 
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A Project Method of Teaching History 


BY PROFESSOR DONALD L. McMURRY, UNIVERSITY OF IOWA. 


It is not the intention of the writer of this paper 
to attempt any definition of the proper pedagogical 
use of the term project. The intention is to describe 
a method of selecting, organizing, and presenting his- 
torical information in a manner that will convey vital 
ideas to elementary or secondary students—a method 
which seems to contain much promise of usefulness. 
It is hardly susceptible to any definition which is 
both brief and comprehensible. Consequently, it must 
be described at some length. The word prdject is 
as good a term to apply to it as any, but it is the 
substance of the thing itself rather than the nomen- 
clature that is the important matter. 

In order to evaluate the work that we do in our 
history classes it is worth while to make a brief 
inquiry into the purposes of the study of history in 
the schools, and to examine the extent to which we 
seem to be attaining our objectives. 

A great many reasons have been assigned to justify 
the study of history. Some of the more important 
are that a knowledge of past development helps to 
explain the present and perhaps shows the tendencies 
of the future; that the study of how men thought 
and acted in the past increases one’s knowledge of 
human nature and of the operation of human forces; 
that the result is to extend the experience of the in- 
dividual to include something of the experiences of 
the nation or of the race as well as his own, thus 
enlightening his understanding of how things came 
to be as they are and to help determine his actions 
as a social being and as a citizen, and so on. 

History is commonly studied in schools with the 
aid of textbooks. ‘These books are ordinarily sum- 
maries of the events and developments in the history 
of a country or a period, which historians consider 
most important. ‘There are so many important things 
to be said about any of the fields covered in standard 
texts that the statements of essentials are necessarily 
concise and condensed. They may mean much to 
one who is already familiar with the subject, but 
they frequently seem to mean little to the elementary 
student who reads them without knowing what they 
are about, and they therefore need much explanation 
to make them intelligible to those for whose use they 
are intended. The whole trouble is well summed up 
by the editor of a case book in constitutional law, 
arguing for the case method of legal instruction. 
Textbooks in law, he says, are summaries; a sum- 
mary is always based upon a great deal of informa- 
tion, and without that previous information the sum- 
mary is unintelligible. Therefore, he would present 
cases upon which the principles of law are based 
before stating the principles in abstract form. The 
project method is, in a sense, a case method of study- 
ing history. 

An illustration will show the nature of the diffi- 
culty. Suppose that a college textbook should make 


a statement like the following: “The first bank of 
the United States was chartered in 1791. It had a 
capital stock of $10,000,000, one-fifth owned by the 
government, which appointed one-fifth of the di- 
rectors. The bank was to act as the government’s 
fiscal agent.” These sentences might be full of 
meaning to the man who wrote them, but inquiry 
in classes of university freshmen who read such state- 
ments as these reveals that a large part of the stu- 
dents have no definite idea of the nature and func- 
tions of a bank beyond the fact that it is the place 
where you deposit your money and get your check 
book ; they do not know what capital stock is or what 
directors are, and they are by no means clear as to 
what “fiscal agent” means. They have not the 
previous information necessary to make sense out of 
the summary. It is not at all clear that the memoriz- 
ing of such a summary does much to enlighten the 
student in his understanding of past or present bank- 
ing operations or of anything else. 

The tendency of textbook writers to mention 
important things or persons when there is not room 
to describe or explain them is illustrated by the 
treatment of the constitutional convention of 1787 
in a well-known text published twenty-five years ago. 
In the description of the convention when it met, 
twenty-one members are mentioned by name. Aside 
from the facts that they are classified by states and 
that the four from one state are described as “able 
and experienced men,” there are only three cases in 
which anything is told about them, these three re- 
ceiving from nine to thirteen words apiece. In the 
discussion of the work of the convention only nine 
of the twenty-one are mentioned as having done any- 
thing in particular, and in the whole chapter on the 
period from 1783 to 1789, only two of the others 
are shown to have done anything except to be among 
those “also present” at the convention. The index 
to the book is very brief and incomplete, but even so, 
it is rather significant that eleven of the twenty-one 
do not appear in it at all. 

These are extreme cases, but most elementary and 
secondary textbook writers are forced to commit 
faults of this kind all too frequently, because they 
have so much ground to cover in a limited number 
of pages. The tendency of the best recent texts is 
to mention fewer things and to tell more about the 
things mentioned—a step in the right direction. _ But 
so long as they try to cover the whole history of 
the United States, or of any of the other standard 
fields, in a single brief book, it is hard to see how 
this difficulty can be avoided entirely. 

The student learns nothing of human nature or 
experience from a list of names, but he might learn 
much from an extensive study of some of the men 
they represent. The brief statements about the bank 
add little to his understanding of banking operations 
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unless accompanied by lengthy explanations which 
many teachers are hardly competent to give. In- 
adequacy in the treatment of the things that are 
studied results in failure to realize the objects which 
are intended to be accomplished by historical studies. 
Thus, there is danger of accomplishing too little by 
trying to do too much. 

It may be said that a good teacher can explain 
and illuminate the dry pages of the text and make 
the course interesting and valuable in spite of the 
book, and that readings outside of the textbook can 
obviate many of its disadvantages. This is surely 
true in some cases, and, it is to be hoped, in a great 
many. But taking grade school and high school 
libraries as they are and as they are likely to be for 
some years to come, and realizing that there prob- 
ably remains something of the tendency to assume 
that the football coach or the domestic science teacher 
or anybody else can teach the extra history sections 
with the aid of a textbook, there is reason to believe 
that the most practicable way to improve history 
teaching quickly is to furnish textbooks that contain 
the information necessary to enable them to be under- 
stood. Whether improvement is to be obtained by 
the explanations of the teacher or by additional read- 
ings or by the expansion of the textbook, the inten- 
siveness of treatment must be obtained at the sacrifice 
of completeness in the outline. 

Students in the intermediate and grammar grades, 
and perhaps those in the high school as well, are 
hardly capable, in the time allotted to the study of 
history, of getting any real understanding of all or 
most of the important developments in any exten 
sive field. The principal justification that remains 
for an outline course, therefore, seems to be based 
upon the theory that the essential dates and facts 
are to be learned for future reference, to give a 
framework to which historical ideas may be attached 
when, if ever, they come to be understood. But these 
unrelated facts are easily forgotten; the idea that 
the child’s mind is a reservoir that is to be filled up 
with facts that are to be retained until there is a 
use for them seems to have been pretty well exploded. 
The course in dessicated “essentials,” therefore, seems 
to be based upon a pedagogical theory that is 
obsolete. 

Assuming for the purpose of argument that there 
is a certain amount of truth in the foregoing state- 
ments, the thing to do is to stop trying to accom- 
plish the impossible, to give up the attempt to try 
to teach outlines of all of the important developments 
in extensive fields of history, and to teach some things 
intensively enough so that the student can grasp 
them. The alternatives to the comprehensive courses 
are the intensive study of brief periods, or the study 
of selected topics ranging over larger fields. The 
second of these alternatives, which seems to be com- 
ing into rather general use, is probably the best 
solution of the problem. 

In selecting and evaluating the topics to be used 
for intensive treatment, two kinds of qualities are 
to be considered. First, there is the type study idea. 
A type study involves the concrete and extensive 


exposition of a typical case which furnishes the key 
to a group of phenomena. ‘The detailed study of a 
New England town of the seventeenth or eighteenth 
century, which explains the origin of the settlement, 
the town meeting, the congregation, the land system 
and the system of agriculture, and the mode of liv- 
ing and the character of the inhabitants, would fur- 
nish such a key to the understanding of a great part 
of the characteristics of the New England colonies. 
Ideas are more readily grasped through concrete 
illustration, and this study alone would probably 
do more to enlighten the students than would a large 
amount of generalization. But there is a distinct 
limitation to the results that can be obtained in this 
way. The trouble with this study is that no two 
towns are alike and that no one is absolutely typical: 
there are important variations from the type. The 
second stage of the development of the type study 
is intended to meet this objection. It is a series of 
comparisons, which points out the significant respects 
in which the town studied varies from the average 
or in which other towns vary from the type. 

Many of the phenomena that we are accustomed 
to study in history courses can be well treated by 
the type study method. But this method has its 
dangers if carried too far. Many of our most sig 
nificant developments are sufficiently unique so that 
any attempt to make type studies out of them in 
volves distortion of the truth, or at least overdrawn 
comparisons. In the second place, therefore, it is 
in some cases desirable to include topics which have 
enough intrinsic importance to justify their inclu- 
sion in the course, whether they are typical of any- 
thing else or not. The political reconstruction of 
the Southern States after the Civil War is a matter 
of sufficient consequence in our national development 
to make it worthy of study on its own account. Al- 
though many phases of this subject suggest compari- 
sons with other developments before or since, it would 
probably be straining a point to call it a type. 

The ideal situation appears in the case of a topic 
which has both great intrinsic importance and the 
typical qualities which enable it to be used as a basis 
for the interpretation of important facts. 
Hamilton’s financial measures, for instance, were 
consequential enough to deserve considerable atten- 
tion in any outline history of the United States. Some 
of them, as the assumption of state debts, had a 
significance that was mainly temporary and peculiar 
to that time. But an understanding of what his 
scheme for the funding of the debt really meant helps 
to interpret later cases of funding operations and 
makes possible a more intelligent reading of present- 
day newspapers. A study of the Bank of the United 
States, which shows in detail what it was expected 
to accomplish and how it actually worked, ought to 
help interpret later developments in banking and to 
give a much better understanding of the subject than 
most high school graduates now seem to possess. 
The Erie canal makes an excellent study in a certain 
type of transportation. It involves a study of the 
conditions that led to the demand for better trans 
portation between East and West; the geographical 
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factors involved; De Witt Clinton’s project for a 
canal through New York; the financial problem of 
raising the money ; the problems of construction, water 
supply, etc., and the effects of the completed canal 
upon commerce and industry, upon the West, and 
upon the growth of New York City. Such a study 
will not only illuminate certain significant facts in 
the development of the country, but will serve as a 
basis for the understanding of a very important type 
of transportation. A series of comparisons can ex- 
pand the type into a general study of transportation 
by canal, including such important examples as the 
canal around Niagara Falls, the Panama Canal, and 
the proposed St. Lawrence waterway. 

Each of the examples that has been given was, in 
the ordinary sense of the word, a project in real life, 
involving purposeful planning based upon actual 
conditions that presented problems for solution. This 
is the sort of thing that ought to arouse interest and 
mental activity on the part of the students. 

The proper presentation of the project to students 
involves several successive steps. ‘The first is the 
presentation and study of the conditions from which 
the problems to be solved arise. Practical problems 
in real life do not ordinarily grow out of thin air. 
They develop out of practical conditions. A study 
of the need of the western farmers for a market for 
their agricultural products, of the absence of a suffi- 
cient market in their own region, and of the resulting 
demand for better transportation facilities to the 
more populous East, are conditions which lead stu- 
dents to suggest means of solution, including the 
canal. In putting this material before the students 
the prime essentials are concreteness and detail, with 
enough facts and illustrations to make clear the 
ideas intended to be conveyed. Summary and ab- 
stract statements should so far as possible be avoided 
before the facts upon which they are based have been 
presented and considered. 

The second stage is the study of the development 
of the project out of these conditions, and of the 
steps toward its actual accomplishment. In this 
study, again, there is need for concreteness and de- 
tail. ‘To study the construction of the Erie Canal 
without learning how a canal lock works leaves the 
study incomplete. A diagram or a model is desirable 
to put the subject clearly before the class. This 
may seem like an insignificant detail, but it certainly 
does more to enable the student to understand cer- 
tain things in the world today than do the frequently 
mentioned facts that Jefferson wore slippers run 
down at the heel and that there was a noticeable 
rotundity where Charlemagne’s waistline ought to 
have been. These details, in the aggregate, give 
reality to a situation in former times and help to 
place the project in what Professor Stevenson calls 
its life setting. 

Throughout these first two stages the students are 
continually confronted with problems of greater or 
less magnitude, from the main problem of trans- 
portation between East and West that confronted 
De Witt Clinton and his contemporaries, or of the 
restoration of public credit that confronted Hamil- 





ton, down to those that related to the details of the 
construction of the canal or the way in which the 
assumption of state debts became associated with 
the location of the national capital. These problems 
to be worked upon by the students arise naturally 
out of the conditions that they study. They confront 
the students as they confronted the men who, in times 
past, worked out the projects in their real life set- 
ting. After working upon these problems the stu- 
dents can learn how they were solved in actual fact. 
This project method, therefore, may be presented so 
as to involve a problem-solving method at almost every 
turn. 

A third stage in the development of the project 
is the study of the results of the solution that was 
actually worked out. Finally, if the project is a 
type study, a series of comparisons can expand the 
knowledge of the individual case to include a knowl- 
edge of the group of cases of which this one has 
been taken as the example. 

At every stage in the development of the project 
it is necessary to put the student in possession of a 
great deal of information. This can be done after 
a fashion by the assignment of readings in standard 
historical works such as are to be found in libraries 
of moderate size. When proper readings are lack- 
ing, or when those available need to be supplemented, 
the teacher can present the material orally. To sug- 
gest lectures and examinations to intermediate or 
grammar grade students, or even in high school 
classes, would no doubt be anathema to many edu- 
cators, but good results have been obtained when 
teachers told pupils what they needed to know and 
then quizzed them to find out whether they knew it 
and understood it. 

This can be done effectively only by the teacher 
who has collected, selected, and organized material, 
and who has thought out the development of the 
project in all of its bearings. This is no easy task. 
It is one which often requires much the same sort 
of painstaking research that is necessary for the 
writing of a scholarly historical monograph, combined 
with the ability to select and present the results of 
the investigation in a manner that will be effective 
with students of the grade for which the project is 
intended. Moreover, the materials for such a piece 
of work are often not to be found in an ordinary 
small library. For example, the study of a typical 
New England town, or of a typical Virginia planta- 
tion of the tidewater region, would make an excellent 
type study project. But the person who works up 
these subjects must, if he is to avoid serious errors, 
know enough about New England towns and Vir- 
ginia plantations to distinguish between those char- 
acteristics of the cases studied which are typical and 
those which are exceptional. A satisfactory descrip- 
tion of a particular town or plantation is hard to 
find. Books on colonial history have much to say 
about general characteristics, but the detailed de- 
scription of the concrete illustration which makes the 
ideal type study is lacking and recourse must be 
had to an extensive examination of the sources. The 
comparisons which constitute the last stage of the 
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type study must be based upon an extensive knowl- 
edge of a broad field or they will probably be wrong. 
The busy teacher, laboring under a heavy schedule 
of instruction, hardly has the time to work out 
projects as fast as he can teach them, even if he is 
so fortunate as to have the requisite ability, training, 
and materials. It is a job for a double-barrelled 
specialist, one who is trained in methods of historical 
investigation and who knows enough about instruc 
tion in the elementary or secondary schools to be 
able to write for the edification of the students there, 
or, in the absence of such a rare bird, by collaboration 
of specialists in these two fields. 

All this sounds discouraging, but the case is not 
always so desperate. ‘There are many satisfactory 
projects for which materials are more available. 
There are plenty of readings, for instance, upon such 
subjects as the federal convention of 1787, Hamil- 
ton’s financial schemes, or the reconstruction of the 
Southern States. But even if this were true in all 
cases, it would be as unreasonable to expect the 


average teacher to work up his topics as he goes as 
to expect him, in the course of his year’s work, to 
write an ordinary outline textbook from a library 
that contained none. ‘This is the greatest obstacle 
in the way of giving the project method a fair trial 
on a large scale, in the hands of average teachers, 
and until such a trial is made it is hard to tell what 
possibilities an extensive use of this method may 
develop. Before teaching by projects can compete 
with the more conventional courses on the basis of 
its merits and without handicaps, some one must work 
out enough studies adapted to this use to make up 
the content of a course. In the absence of project 
textbooks, perhaps the best method of attack for 
the progressive teacher who is willing to give the 
thing a trial is to specialize upon some of the topics 
included in standard textbooks which are suitable 
for this kind of treatment, and see how much can 
be done with the materials available, thus combin 
ing the outline course with the intensive treatment 
of a few of the most important parts of it. 


The Use of Practice Tests in the Teaching 
of the Social Sciences 


BY W. C. KIMMEL, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO HIGH SCHOOL. 


During the past decade the testing movement has 
grown by leaps and bounds. Emphasis has been 
placed largely, however, upon the development of 
intelligence tests and tests in certain fields most 
readily adapted to their construction. ‘The purely 
content subjects have not apparently proved fruit 
ful in these endeavors. One searches through the 
literature in the social sciences without finding more 
than a small number of standardized history tests, 
and, so far as the writer has been able to ascertain, 
no standardized tests in the social sciences other than 
history. 

That relatively few standardized tests in the social 
sciences have been developed may presumably be 
accounted for in a brief review of several deterrent 
factors. The increased demand for more adequate 
training in citizenship, which followed in the wake 
of the recent war, has resulted in the wide introduc- 
tion of new types of courses. Content materials 
must be developed, and library facilities and other 
material provided. ‘The reports of several commit- 
tees have shifted the points of emphasis and the 
relative values to be derived from the study of vari- 
ous types of subject matter. That there is a dearth 
of adequately trained teachers in the social sciences 
is indicated by the fact that teachers of Latin and 
German, temporarily without classes, have been 
drafted into teaching community civics in not a few 
of our larger cities. Probably the most important 
problem—that of the redirection and scientific deter 
mination of objectives—has received little or no at 
tention. Since the classroom teacher has to face a 
multitude of problems, such as those enumerated, one 
might reasonably question the advisability of a testing 
program. 


The conventional type of examination has been 
abolished in our more progressive high schools, but 
the average teacher in the social sciences has noth 
ing to take its place, and has been proceeding more 
or less blindly with some slight confidence based 
largely on educational faith. Since practical economy 
in instruction in the social sciences demands a more 
objective measurement of the results which are ob 
tained a possible solution may be worked out through 
the construction and use of practice tests. Such 
tests have been used by the writer for some years 
in teaching courses in social science. During the 
past school year a series of practice tests has been 
devised for use in teaching the Community Life Eng 
lish courses in the Laboratory Schools of the Univer 
sity of Chicago. 

The Community Life English courses' are re 
quired of all pupils in the earlier years of the high 
school. Each course is composed of five units or 
blocks of subject matter, although any class covers 
only so many of the units as can be thoroughly 
mastered during the time devoted to the course—-one 
semester. On the content side, these courses furnish 
an introduction to the study of the institutions of 
which the pupil is a member, together with a survey 
of some of the more important problems of the com 
munity. ‘Thus the courses serve as the introductory 
part of the social science curriculum. In addition, 
they provide the content background and furnish 
topics for oral and written composition. F.very pupil 
gives a floor-talk and writes at least one theme on 
each unit, together with other written work. Ample 
opportunity is provided for the voluntary develop 
ment of a wide range of reading interests through 
the use of a large number of books of all types. 
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All of the books provided are related to the content 
materials of the different units. 

The technique of instruction used in the social 
sciences * has as one of its essential features a long 
direct-study period for each unit. During this period 
pupils study the assignments in the textbooks and 
supplementary study references. After the directed- 
study period has progressed two or three weeks and 
the pupils give evidences of having mastered the 
content the practice tests are given. To date the 
tests have been developed largely for use in the 
second course, Community Life English II. While 
the tests are still in tentative form, the following 
description of their development and use is offered 
at this time with the hope that the procedure out- 
lined may be suggestive to others engaged in similar 
work. 

IN FoRMULATION Use oF 
Tests. 

The construction of practice tests for use in the 
courses was approached through the use of the trial- 
and-error method; that is, the pupils were given 
different types of tests, which involved different 
ranges of ability and varied numbers of test items. 
During the preliminary testing procedure the fol- 
lowing principles were set up for the guidance of 
the instructor in the construction of the tests: 

1. Practice tests should be designed to test pupil's 
mastery of the minimal essentials of each unit of the 
course. 

2. 


GUIDING PRINCIPLES 


AND 


Practice tests should measure pupil’s mastery 
of content materials from as many different angles 
as possible. 

3. The value of any practice test depends upon 
its usefulness in measuring pupil’s mastery of con- 
tent materials in a different manner from that pro- 
vided by any other practice test. 

t. Every practice test must be made as “fool- 
proof” as possible in order to avoid wrong connota- 
tion, wrong point of view, or wrong interpretation of 
meaning by pupils. 

A testing program must always be determined, 
and, to some extent, modified by the educational 
policies of the school, the technique of instruction 
used, and the relative mental level of the pupils for 
whom the tests are intended. Certain preliminary 
experimentation always furnishes data which may be 
used to advantage in guiding the instructor in the 
improvement not only of the tests, but of the technique 
of administering them. The use of almost any type 
of test is practically always certain to bring to light 
many new problems and unforeseen obstacles. In 
the light of the factors enumerated the following 
rules were formulated for guidance in the administra- 
tion of the tests: 

1. The major purpose of the classroom in a labo- 
ratory school lies in its position as a laboratory. This 
conception implies accurate testing of the results 
attained by pupils. 

2. The legitimate use of tests is that of furnish- 
ing illuminative guidance to the instructor; it is not 
the basis of marks of pupils. 


3. The results gained through testing in their im- 
mediate aspects are checks of pupil’s mastery of the 
materials of instruction; but, in the final analysis, 
these results are tests of the instructor’s ability in 
the presentation of content materials and of his ability 
in directing pupils in the use of those study helps 
which will enable them to master the materials of 
instruction with a minimum of time and effort. 

4. Pupils must in no case regard the practice tests 
given in the light of conventional examinations. In- 
asmuch as no grades are given in the course, pupils 
are simply asked to do their best. 

5. In giving a practice test the instructor must 
seek to maintain the normal classroom atmosphere. 
The strained and tense attitude of the pupils en- 
countered in the conventional examination period is 
unnatural and defeats the chief purposes of testing. 

6. It is unwise to announce the time when prac- 
tice tests will be given. If the time is announced, 
some pupils who have retained visions and recurrent 
inhibitions of the examination incubus of their earlier 
school careers will not be in a normal state of mind 
when the tests are given. 

One implication of the above statements seems im- 
portant enough to justify consideration at this point. 
It can be best illustrated by an incident which hap- 
pened in a school with which the writer is acquainted. 
An instructor was speaking somewhat as follows: 
“Tomorrow we will have a true-false examination. 
The total number of points necessary to secure a 
perfect score is 60. All pupils who make a score 
of less than 54 points will be flunked.” It is this 
sort of situation which gives plenty of opportunity 
for those opposed to any use of tests to personally 
indict the whole testing movement. This incident, 
furthermore, indicates that the instructor in question 
failed to secure the best possible results, because 
he threatened his pupils rather than solicited their 
co-operation ; he also failed to appreciate the fact that 
there was any difference between the conventional 
examination and his tests. 

The principles stated herein seek to eliminate the 
older, typical situation where the teacher places entire 
responsibility for obtaining good results in examina- 
tions upon the pupils, regardless of the character 
of the instruction. The burden of proof for gaining 
results must always rest upon the instructor, and 
the writer is firmly convinced that more introspec- 
tion on the part of all of us with regard to processes 
and methods, together with less extended observa- 
tions and criticisms of the efforts and shortcomings 
of our pupils, would bring more beneficial results. In 
short, the whole point of view in the testing pro- 
cedure should be that of more careful evaluation of 
certain types of subject matter in terms of pupil 
reactions, of the refinement of technique in the ad- 
ministration of tests, and the careful tabulation and 
study of the results obtained. 

Types or Tests. 

Five types of tests were devised for use with each 
unit of the course: (1) true-false test, (2) best- 
answer tests, (3) completion test, (4) association 
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tests, and (5) application test. Each type of test 
is intended to approach the materials of the unit 
from a different aspect and with a different aim for 
its use. A brief description of the purpose and con- 
struction as well as method of scoring and use of 
each type of test follows: 

The true-false test was devised in so far as pos- 
sible to conform with the suggestions offered by Mc- 
Call. The number of test items used in the test is 
thirty; these items are arranged in chance order. 
The test is informational in character, the aim being 
to discover to what extent pupils have mastered the 
general factual materials of the unit, including the 
materials in the supplementary study references. 
The true-false test is usually given as the first test 
in the series, due to the fact that it is used for the 
purpose of discovering the amount of factual mate- 
rials which pupils have assimilated. Pupils must first 
have a command of the important facts of the unit 
before they can use these facts in the more advanced 
exercises. If the average score of a given class is 
low, the usual procedure is to require more thorough 
study before proceeding further in the work of the 
unit. ‘The pupil’s score for the true-false test is 
computed by subtracting two times the number of 
test items marked incorrectly from the total number 
of test items. Examples of the true-false test for 
the unit, “The Handicapped,” are: 

“Solitary confinement is no longer favored as a 
means of punishment. 

“The indeterminate sentence has proved a compara- 
tively useless method of punishment. 

“The ‘probationer’ usually becomes a good citizen. 

“Probably the most important reform in dealing 
with law-breakers is the juvenile court. 

“Education is accomplishing practically nothing 
for inmates of reformatories.” 

The best-answer test was devised for the purpose 
of finding out whether or not the pupils have been 
able to evaluate materials in such a manner as to 
gain the true social point of view concerning the more 
important elements of the unit. While the pupils 
need a wide range of factual information in order 
to evaluate the statements used, they further need 
to exercise judgment in determining the item which 
completes the idea according to the best social atti- 
tudes of the day. It is presumed that the mental 
processes involved in arriving at correct items in 
volve observation, familiarity with concepts and 
principles, and critical evaluation. The following 
rules were formulated for guidance in the develop 
ment of the best-answer test: 

1. Aim to use only alternative items which will 
bring out the true social point of view on the major 
elements of the unit. 

2. In so far as possible, avoid the use of debatable 
alternatives in such a way that either of two alterna 
tives might be considered partially correct. 

8. Avoid the inclusion of alternatives which are 
obviously incorrect in any test item; that is, such 
alternatives as would be immediately marked incor- 
rect by pupils who have not studied the materials of 
the unit. 


4. Avoid the use of any alternatives which might 
necessarily confuse pupils because of ambiguity of 
phraseology. 

5. Avoid the use of negative alternative items. 

The best-answer test is made up of incomplete 
statements, each of which is followed by four alterna- 
tive items. One of these items is regarded as the 
correct item to complete the meaning of the state- 
ment in agreement with the best thought of the 
day on the particular issue. Fifteen statements are 
included in the test for each unit. ‘This test is 
usually given following the true-false test, although 
as a general practice only one test is given during 
one class hour. The pupil’s score is obtained by 
subtracting the number of test items marked incor 
rectly from the total number of items included in 
the test. Examples of test items from the best- 
answer test for the unit, “Industry,” are: 

“The most encouraging tendency in industry in 
recent years is: 

a) the less frequent occurrence of industrial war- 

fare, 

b) the disposition on the part of labor unions to 

enforce legal decisions, 

c) increased prosperity, 

d) the growing recognition of the fact that all can 

benefit only through co-operation.” 

“A closed shop is one in which: 

a) only union laborers are employed, 

b) only members of certain unions are given work, 

c) everyone who applies is given work, 

d) workers are chosen scientifically on basis of 

tests given by the personnel department.” 

The completion test was designed to require a more 
exhaustive informational and factual background of 
content materials on the part of pupils than that 
provided for in the true-false test. This test, as 
finally developed, includes two types of test items: 
the sentence type and the completion-statement type. 
The sentence type is the ordinary sentence with two 
important words deleted, with the aim of ascertain- 
ing whether the pupils have acquired such a com- 
mand of the ideas involved in the content that they 
will be able to fill in words so as to give a meaning 
not incongruous with the content of the unit. In 
the completion-statement type the pupils, in order to 
complete the statement satisfactorily, must have at 
their command the several items of information re- 
quired. Furthermore, the ideas must be phrased in 
a definite, coherent manner, with the use of a limited 
number of words. The actual number of items writ- 
ten correctly constitutes the score for this test. As 
a total of fifteen examples is used in this test, the 
perfect score is thirty points. Some of the test items 
included in the completion test for the unit, “The 
Handicapped,” are: 


“Some of the attempts to 
humane treatment are: 

a) 

b) 

c) 


give prisoners more 
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The early schools for the deaf in the United States 
were supported largely by 
and were controlled by 


oeeeeeeeee ese ee eeeeee 


Sere? evga BECP SHESOSEES 


Factors which have tended to increase the number 
of handicapped are: 

a) 

b) 

c) 

The association test is a list of more or less techni- 
cal words, terms, and phrases which appear for the 
first time in the particular unit which the pupils are 
studying. The reasons underlying the devising of 
these word tests are several in number. It has been 
the writer’s experience that there are always some 
pupils in every class who have unusual difficulties, 
and yet according to practically all means of evalua- 
tion are capable pupils. Through conferences, care- 
ful observation, and detailed analysis of these prob- 
lem cases as evidence was tabulated, the difficulties 
of these pupils have been found to be largely due 
to failure to build up associations between words and 
ideas; these pupils remember words and terms merely 
as such without identifying meaning with them in 
the formation of concepts. After experimenting with 
various kinds of devices in attempting to help pupils 
overcome these handicaps, the association test was 
devised and is now used not only with special pupils, 
but also with all pupils in the class, to insure, if 
possible, that every pupil acquires a grasp of the 
fundamental terminology of the unit. 

Items from the association test for the unit, “Im 
migration,” are: 
Assimilation 

Company store 


“Three Per Cent.” Law 
Children of the Second Gen- 
Padrone system eration Colony 

The association test is used either following the 
completion test or as the first test in the series. Its 
position in the series depends upon the nature of the 
content of the unit, the personnel of the pupils in 
the class, and the relative amount of time available 
for giving the tests. If the pupils in a given class 
are backward in mental reactions, slow in mastering 
the content materials, and faltering in their inter- 
pretations of the content of the unit, the association 
test is given first in the series. Its use then pro- 
vides an opportunity to discover the difficulties which 
pupils face, to clear up these difficulties, and to deter- 
mine whether pupils need further study before they 
proceed with the other activities of the unit. 

In developing a series of tests for use in classroom 
teaching it seems advisable to provide one test which 
will give pupils an opportunity to demonstrate their 
ability to make applications of the principles brought 
out in their study. The conventional oral recitation 
is unsatisfactory in that it often fails to meet this 
demand; furthermore, every teacher has had at some 
time the unfortunate experience of finding some 
pupils who could talk glibly on facts and generalize 
on the basis of principles, but lacked cogency in 
argument and versatility in the application of prin- 
ciples ‘to practical problems. In an attempt to over- 
come juggling with facts and principles on the part 


of pupils, the application test has been devised. 
Pupils are required to write at length on some prob- 
lem, either real or hypothetical, which is formulated 
by the instructor. 

The application test is always given last in the 
series because, by its nature, it forms the capstone 
of the series. Since pupils are required to write at 
length after analyzing the problem into its different 
elements, the time necessary to answer the problem 
in complete form is considerably longer than that 
required in the other tests. The time taken for this 
test is prolonged, as pupils must necessarily check 
through the principles developed during the directed- 
study period in order to think through the several 
principles in their application or lack of application 
to the particular problem at hand. In some instances, 
certain pupils take up the entire class hour in arriv- 
ing at conclusions and writing their solutions in de- 
tail. The only satisfactory method of procedure 
found to date is to demonstrate before the class just 
how the instructor approaches the solution of the 
problem. The problem is divided into its elements, 
the implications are briefly discussed, the different 
principles are reviewed by way of discovering 
whether or not they can be applied, and the tenta- 
tive conclusions and final solution are developed. Not 
infrequently these problems present a definite chal- 
lenge to the interests of individual pupils, with the 
subsequent reading of large blocks of content mate- 
rials in further search for correct solutions. 
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Resu tts. 

Lack of space does not permit a detailed tabula- 
tion of the results obtained to date in the use of 
practice tests.‘ Several types of evidence can, how 
ever, be summarized, although the statements with 
out supporting data may seem somewhat dogmatic. 
The use of a series of practice tests furnishes various 
types of data, which help to give a more adequate 
and more diversified conception of the difficulties 
which individual pupils encounter in their study. 
Some rather baffling problems in the diagnosis of 
study habits of pupils have been solved through in- 
sights into peculiar mental reactions of pupils dis 
closed by observations made in administering tests. 
Then, too, these problem cases are discovered during 
the first unit of the course, and, consequently, much 
remedial work can be done before these pupils would 
otherwise be discovered. The memoriter type of 
pupil succeeds fairly well in making a presentable 
score on the true-false and completion tests, but al- 
most invariably finds difficulty in dealing with the 
best-answer and application tests. The pupil who 
lacks logical sequence in reasoning is completely at 
a loss in the use of the application test, while the 
pupil who cannot make decisions between alternative 
items fails in answering the best-answer test. Space 
does not permit citation of individual problem cases 
discovered in this way, but the general classes enu- 
merated illustrate the nature of the evidence ob- 
tained. By thus keeping himself informed the in 
structor, during the first unit of the course, is in a 
position to diagnose difficulties and put into effect 
remedial measures. In addition to suggesting certain 
methods of study, the instructor has concrete evi 
dence to place before the pupils in personal confer 
ence. The pupil is usually convinced that he needs 
to improve; far more convinced that when he is told 
that he “missed the point” of the questions in the 
conventional examination, and consequently receives 
the grade of 69 per cent. on his paper. 

Classroom instruction is motivated through the use 
of practice tests, because pupils take a large amount 
of interest in the tests and the results obtained. The 
tests are looked forward to with enthusiasm and the 
usual inertia and lack of interest in examinations is 
eliminated. As implied heretofore the pupils regard 
the tests as fairly accurate checks of their mastery 
of the content of the unit. They also derive con 
siderable pleasure from the co-operative task of 
checking each other’s papers when the correct an- 
swers are read. Incidentally, the instructor is re- 
lieved of much monotonous labor through this pro- 
cedure, but he should always spend this time to 
greater advantage in making a thorough study of the 
results obtained. 

The series of tests furnishes a more adequate check 
of the mastery of content materials than is provided 
for in the use of the conventional examination in that 
more aspects of the pupil’s work are measured. Tests 
of general information, discrimination, attitude, ex- 
haustive information, and ability in the application 
of principles are included. Moreover, the attempt 
to differentiate between these elements in different 


types of tests rather than to include all elements in 
one test tends to produce better results. Use of 
materials from the supplementary study references 
provides a more definite check of the ability of pupils 
in their mastery of the materials included therein 
than any of the devices with which the writer is 
familiar. 

In brief, the use of tests in a sane and practical 
manner with attention to, and consideration of, the 
objectives of the course of study and the principles 
of secondary education is productive of worth-while 
results. Further experimentation is necessary in 
order to secure refinement of technique, to determine 
the relative merits of the different techniques em- 
ployed, and to carry out a thorough investigation of 
the values of the several types of tests. When one 
may be reasonably sure of these factors, the next 
step would seem to be the use of results obtained in 
the selection of subject matter necessary for the 
attainment of the specific objectives of the course, as 
well as the more general objectives of secondary 
education. 

‘For complete discussion of courses, see Hill, “Oppor 
tunities for Correlation between Community Life and 
English,” School Review, XXX (January-March, 1922 
24-36, 118-126, 175-186. 

?See Hill, “A Course in Modern History,” Studies in 
Secondary Education I, 109-115. (University of Chicago 
High School.) 

*McCall, How to Measure in Education, p. 123. 

*A detailed tabulation and interpretation of results will 
be found in my “Pupil Progress in Community Life English 
Measured by Tests,” Studies in Secondary Education I1, 
University of Chicago High School (January, 1924). 
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The Social Studies in New York State 


BY EDWARD P. SMITH, SUPERVISOR OF HISTORY 


In the present debate over desirable adjustments 
between history and the other social studies in ele 
mentary and secondary schools, it may be interest- 
ing to summarize briefly the present conditions in the 
State of New York and the proposed future course. 
In a paper by Professor R. M. Tryon’ four different 
types of adjustment are treated, called, respectively, 
the independent parallel, the alternating, the unified, 
and a combination of the first and third. In general, 
New York’s course may be classed as belonging to 
the last type. Broadly speaking, it provides for a 
unified course in the first three grades, the inde- 
pendent parallel in the next six grades and a unified 
course in the last three. Commentators from out- 
side the state have often failed to grasp this general 
plan, partly because they have examined only a part 
of the syllabi issued by New York and partly be- 
cause the courses are still in process of evolution. 
A committee on an elementary syllabus in the social 
studies has been at work for some time, but its recom- 
mendations are not yet ready for publication. This 
article, therefore, will deal principally with the pro- 
vision for the social studies in the senior high school. 

The course recommended for senior high schools 
is a three-year sequence in world history, as follows: 

A. A general survey of the development of world 
civilization from the beginning to 1789. 
periods a week in tenth year. 

B. A more detailed study of world civilization, 
1789 to the present. 
the eleventh year. 

C. American history and institutions, chiefly from 
1789 to the present. Five periods a week in 
the twelfth year. 

The requirement for a state academic diploma is 
the completion of two of these three courses, with 
A and C recommended for those who take only two. 
The replies to a recent questionnaire show that of 
the 522 full four-year high schools outside New York 
City, 261, or exactly half, offer the three-year se- 
quence. Of these 522 high schools, 462 are teaching 
course A, 270 are teaching course B, and 512 are 
teaching course C. The most remarkable growth here 
is in course B, Modern World History, which was 
offered in hardly any school outside New York City 
previous to 1920. 


Five 


Five periods a week in 


In addition to these courses, civics is required of 
all candidates for a diploma, and is usually given in 
the ninth year. 
elective. 

A word should be said about New York City, with 
its thirty-two high schools. Courses B and C are 
given in all schools and are taken by the great ma- 
jority of pupils. Course A is offered in about one 
third of the schools. Economics is required of all 
pupils for graduation. 

Another way to judge the extent to which the social 
studies are taken is by the enrolment figures for all 


Economics is a half-year senior 
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high schools of all grades, both public and private, 
for 1921-22, the latest year for which they are avail- 
able. The total enrolment for social studies was 
183,456, distributed as follows: All histories, 88,350; 
civics, 83,313; economics, 11,793. It is interesting 
to note the percentage of growth in enrolment over 
the previous year: All high school subjects, 10.8; 
all social studies, 11.6; history, 12.3; civics, 10; 
economics, 10. 

It is natural that those who looked no deeper than 
the cover of the syllabus which went into effect in 
1920 should be misled as to its contents, for it is 
called a Three-Year Course in World History. Prob- 
ably the advocates of the inclusion of more civics, 
economics, and sociology would jump to the hasty 
conclusion that here was a conservative syllabus in 
history which gave no recognition to their claims. 
It is true that the committee has followed the his- 
torical order of presentation, both because they be- 
lieved that to be the proper method of approach to 
the solution of present-day problems and also be- 
cause they felt that an established subject like history 
had some valuable contributions to make still to a 
revised course of study. The committee felt that 
the proper way to usher in the new day was not to 
disregard all past efforts and clear the decks by 
casting overboard all previous experience. They also 
recognized that in spite of the desires of the reform- 
ers, the kind of social training that is going to be 
given to the boys and girls in the schools for the 
next few years will be given largely by the present 
generation of teachers. 

It has been said that for every speech that is de- 
livered there are four forms: First, the speech the 
speaker intends to make; second, the speech he actu- 
ally makes; third, the speech that the papers report 
that he made, and fourth, the speech that the speaker 
thinks he made. And the last is the grandest of all. 
Perhaps the same is true of teaching. There is, first, 
the teaching the syllabus maker intends shall be done; 
second, the teaching that is actually done; third, the 
teaching that the educational magazines report is be- 
ing done, and fourth, the teaching that the ardent re- 
formers would like to see done. At all events, the 
history that the makers of the New York State Sylla- 
bus intended should be taught is far different from 
the old textbook history which overstressed political 
events. Perhaps it comes nearer to what Professor 
H. FE. Barnes* has called synthetic history. “Syn- 
thetic history takes into account the sum total of 
human achievement. ” The vital question is 
whether the academic historians will awaken to the 
fact that the majority of them have dropped behind 
the procession and will readjust their vision of his- 
tory so as to absorb these new developments, or 
whether they will allow them to be absorbed by 
psychology, economics, sociology, geography, juris- 
prudence, and natural science, until history becomes 
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like a recluse shut off from the world of real life 
and vital activities and perishes of atrophy. Classical 
studies were saved from their threatened demise by 
a shifting of emphasis from syntax to civilization. 
We have yet to discover whether history will exhibit 
a similar sagacity by shifting the emphasis from 
episodes, politics, battles, and scandals to a study of 
the vital processes of social development.” After 
lamenting the lack of progress in the universities, 
Professor Barnes goes on: “In the normal schools 
and secondary schools the older approach to history 
is even less disturbed in its complacent slumbers.” 
Whatever may be the condition in the colleges and 
normal schools, the present writer is convinced by 
his observation and experience that there has been 
real progress toward the “new history” in the high 
schools of New York State, especially during the 
last three years under the new syllabus. His experi- 
ence is based upon twenty-five years’ actual teaching 
of the social studies to high school boys and girls 
in various parts of the state. His observation is 
based upon visits to the classes in social studies in 
nearly 500 high schools of the state during the past 
three years. 

As evidence that the present syllabus in World His- 
tory is really of the “synthetic” type, some topics 
from the syllabus are here presented. In course B 
a more detailed study of world civilization, 1789 to 
the present, one of the major topics, with some sub- 
heads omitted, is as follows: 

XII. A suRVEY OF CONTEMPORARY CIVILIZATION. 

A. Political. 

1. The greatest single force in the world is the 
sovereign state. 

a. Characteristics. 

b. Classification of sovereign states. 

2. Extension of franchise. 
a. Causes of growth since the American Revo- 
lution. 

(1) Influence of Christianity on the con 
ception of brotherhood. 

(2) Influence of the French Revolution; 
“liberty, equality, fraternity.” 

(3) The industrial revolution. 

(4) The various political revolutions. 

(5) Changes growing out of the World War. 

b. The political emancipation of women; its 
results. 

ce. Significance of these democratic changes. 

8. The political constitution as a foundation of 
the state today. 

4. New conception of the scope and function of 
government. 

a. The old idea of government as a mystery 
conducted for the benefit of the ruling class 
disappearing. 

b. The new idea of government as a servant 
of the people gaining ground rapidly. 

(1) Grows out of mutual interdependence 
of individuals. 

(2) People perform duties and secure rights 
through government. 

(3) The government helps where the indi- 
vidual cannot help himself, 


(4) Governmental means of co-operation 
among individuals. 
c. To meet the great human needs today gov 
ernments are confronted by many serious 
problems scarcely thought of formerly. 


5. Growth of mternational relations. 


a. Widespread need for world order, world 
justice, and world security. 

b. Consciousness of necessity for world or- 
ganization has already created many 
agencies for world government. 

(1) Official agencies. 

(2) Unofficial agencies. 

(3) Inadequacy of the institutions already 
established. 

c. Numerous plans for furtherance of world 
organization. 

d. Effects of the World War. Refer to topic X. 


. Social and economic. 
1. Rapid extension of the industrial revolution 


over the world. 

a. States in which industry has been most 
highly developed. 

b. States in which industry has been only 
partially developed. 

ce. Portions of the earth where industry is 
undeveloped. 


2. General effects of the industrial revolution on 


a. The growth of democracy, nationalism, im 
perialism, and internationalism. 

b. The development of a spirit of co-opera 
tion between (1) employer and (2) em 
ployee. 

c. Poverty and other social problems. 

d. Social legislation and reforms. 

e. Stimulation of discoveries and inventions. 

f. Increase of world trade and commerce. 

g. Educational institutions and programs. 


3. Proposed socialistic and communistic schemes 


for improving organized human society. 

a. The varying groups and different schemes. 
b. Reasons for strength of socialism in indus- 
trial centers and its weakness elsewhere. 

c. Its political effects. 

d. Its social and economic influence. 

Human welfare and humanitarian activities. 

a. War on poverty ; official and private efforts. 

b. Legislation for improving the condition of 

the poorer classes. 

(1) Hours, wages, safety appliances, com 

pensation, pensions, etc. 
(2) Sanitation, housing, insurance, educa- 
tion, ete. 

Protection and education of children. 

d. Care of the unfortunate and _ criminal 
classes. 

ce. War on disease. 

f. Efforts to solve the liquor problem, im 

morality, etc. 

Public and private charities and _ relief 

work. 

h. International agreements to mitigate the 
horrors of war. 
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5. The woman movement. 
C. Educational. 


1. The dissemination of intelligence and enlight- 
enment over the world one of the big prob- 
lems of our age. 

a. Illiteracy in the various states of the world. 
b. Agencies at work to improve conditions. 

2. I'endency toward secularization and democ- 
ratization of popular education. 

a. Where the most progress has been made. 
b. Work still to be done. 

3. Various kinds of educational agencies at work. 

4. Effects of all these educational agencies on 
our civilization. 

D. Importance of the new science. 

1. New conception of the earth’s origin; the 

new geology; Lyell’s “Geological Evidences 

of the Antiquity of Man.” 

2. The theory of evolution; biology and anthro- 
pology; Buffon and Lamarck; Charles Dar- 
win (1809-82) and “natural selection”; Wal- 
lace; Huxley; Spencer; Vries; Haeckel; Gray 
and Fiske. 

3. New theories of matter and power; chemistry, 
physics, mineralogy, and astronomy; Lavoi- 
sier; Dalton and the atomic theory; synthetic 
chemistry in Germany; applied chemistry ; 
the nature of heat and light explained; the 
development of electricity ; Galvani and Volta; 
Davy; Ampere and Arago; Faraday and Edi- 
son; the “Hertzian waves’; Roentgen and the 
X-rays; radio-activity ; Curie, Joule, and Kel- 
vin; the telescope, spectroscope and photog- 
raphy in astronomy. 

4. The cellular theory of life; 
bacteriology. 

5. The advances in medicine and surgery; the 
germ theory of disease; Doctor Koch and 
tuberculosis; antitoxins; von Behring and 
Park; preventive hygiene; Doctor Warren’s 
use of ether in surgery; Lister and antisepsis; 
sterilization. 

6. Applied science has added new processes to 

manufacturing and mining; improved trans- 

portation and communication; increased the 
comforts and conveniences of modern life in 

a thousand different ways and enabled man 

to live a happier and more useful life. 

The new social sciences—economics developed 

by Bentham, Malthus, Ricardo, John Stuart 

Mill, Marx and others; sociology by Comte 

and Spencer; political science; philosophy 

and psychology; and the new history. 

8. Science in the World War. 

E. Religious. 


to 


Pasteur and 


wt 
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In the course on American history and institutions 
intended for the twelfth year the major topics and 
pages allotted to each are as follows: 

1. The Americans- 

pages. 

2. The rise of democratic institutions in the United 

States. 36 pages. 


a nation of immigrants. 3 


3. The foreign relations of the United States. 12 


pages. 

4. Economic history of the United States. 20 
pages. 

5. Social development in the United States. 8 
pages. 

6. Development of our governmental system. 13 
pages. 

7. American ideals. 5 pages. 


In the introduction to this course the following 
passage stresses the importance of our social and 
economic problems: 

“In the new era of America in which we are living 
the problem of how best to achieve economic and 
social democracy is becoming increasingly important. 
The problems which most vex our own country and 
the world at large are social and economic. Few 
high schools have found a place for economics and 
sociology as separate subjects in their courses of 
study. We are educating in these schools an ad- 
vanced class in citizenship. To send out their pupils 
with practically no knowledge of these subjects, with- 
out even any understanding of their underlying prin- 
ciples or of the technical terms used in popular dis- 
cussion, is for the high schools to fail in a very 
important part of their mission. 

“To remedy the present situation, somewhat more 
definite outlines in social and economic development 
than those of the 1910 syllabus have been given place 
in the present one. It is hoped that the history 
teachers of the state will give full weight to the con- 
siderations here presented and devote a fair share 
of attention to the social and economic side of our 
history. 

“The requirements of the statute with respect to 
the teaching of civics in the schools of this state are 
to be met by a separate course in civics in either the 
first or the second year of the high school course; 
therefore, in dealing with the sixth topic of Course C, 
relating to the governmental development of the 
United States, an effort has been made to include 
only those topics that are of present-day vital interest 
to good citizenship. 

“Finally, in the summary topic, ‘American ideals,’ 
the pupil should take leave of his study of the sub- 
ject with the impression that the past generations 
of Americans have lighted the torch that is to be 
the guide toward our democratic destiny, that they 
have done noble pioneer work in partially clearing 
the path toward that great goal, but that there is 
much work still to be done by present and future 
generations if America is to remain true to her great 
ideals and develop here in this western hemisphere 
a perfect democracy.” 


In considering how far the New York State course 
of study represents the newer tendencies in teaching 
the social studies it has seemed best to let the sylla- 
bus speak for itself. Whether it may fairly be con- 
sidered as a course in the new synthetic history or a 
unified course in the social studies is left to the reader 
to judge. At least, it is a step in that direction. 

The war on the old political textbook history doubt- 
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less needed to be undertaken and still needs to be 
waged wherever the rote memorization of dynastics 
and administrations still persists. ‘The history pro- 
fessors and textbook writers and teachers doubtless 
must share the blame for clinging too long to out- 
worn subject matter and methods. It seems clear, 
however, that most of them have now taken advanced 
ground and admit that the zealous advocates of the 
newer social studies, sociology, economics, et al., have 
proved their right to “a place in the sun.” This 
does not mean, however, that they are entitled to 
all the sunlight and that history must be ‘cast into 
outer darkness” for its sins. 

In the recent battle of words it has often seemed 
that the contestants were not aware that they were 
really fighting for the same thing. If it be conceded 
that all the social studies, history, geography, eco- 
nomics,- sociology, government, psychology, ethics, 
and whatever others there be, have their own peculiar 
contributions to make to the education of the modern 
youth, then the leading questions that remain are 
what space shall be allotted to each, and shall they 
be unified or driven tandem. So far as the senior 
high school is concerned most advocates agree that 
there should be a three-year course in the social 
studies, of which about two-thirds of the time shall 
be devoted to historic development and one-third to 
present-day problems. 

There has been recent widespread advocacy of a 
one-year course in World History, one year of Ameri- 
can History, and one year of Problems of American 
Democracy. In regard to the first course the experi- 
ence of New York State may be interesting. When 
the present syllabus was issued in 1920, schools that 
wished were allowed to select italicized topics from 
courses A and B and give a one-year course in World 
History. In June, 1921, only 262 pupils from about 
12 schools tried the state examination in this sub- 
ject. After three years the option is still open, but 
the recent questionnaire reveals the fact that this one- 
year course is now being given to only 20 pupils, con- 
fined to two small schools. The recent questionnaire 
also asked for suggestions for the improvement of 
the social studies. The comment that appears most 
often is that course A, a general survey of world 
civilization from the beginning to 1789, covers too 
great a period of time. There are several requests 
that it be ended at 1700 or 1600, or even earlier. 
Many of the teachers use the terms “superficial,’’ 
“skimming the surface,” “too extensive a_ period.” 
One more specific comment is: “Pupils taking ancient 
history formerly learned the details of the Punic wars 
or lists of Roman officials. The most that they now 
retain are vague generalizations about the movements 
or institutions that are still more incomprehensible 
to them. They are too young to grasp the significance 
of Greek democracy, Roman imperialism, feudalism, 
the Renaissance, etc.” If this be true of a brief 
survey ending at 1789, how much more difficult to 
grasp the whole sweep of the development of human 
civilization down to the present, with its multiplicity 
of names and movements? So far as the teachers 
of New York State are concerned, they have rejected 


the option of a one-year course in World History as 
impractical, and some of them find a course ending 
at 1789 too extended to be satisfactory for tenth- 
year pupils. 

With regard to a course in the Problems of Ameri 
can Democracy, while there is no unity of opinion 
or practice on subject matter, it may be conceded that 
many of these problems are vital and should receive 
the attention of high school pupils. A somewhat 
careful survey of four recent textbooks on this course 
reveals the fact that there is no social, economic, or 
governmental problem of major importance in any 
of these books which is not contained in the New 
York State syllabus in American history and insti- 
tutions. In a sense, therefore, a statement in the 
October Hisrorica, Ovurtook,’ listing New York 
among the states giving such a course, was correct. 
It was not correct in the sense that New York is 
offering a segregated course in Problems. 

To some of us who have given friendly considera 
tion to the introduction of new subject matter into 
the course in social studies, there are at least three 
that make 


considerations us pause before adopting 


a separate course in Problems in the twelfth year. 
The first is a pretty thorough knowledge of the 


teachers who must give the instruction. A surpris 
ingly large number of them are young men and 
women with few years of experience beyond college. 
Their enthusiasm and ardent sympathies are qualities 
that often add interest to their classroom instruction. 
But many of them have had little training and less 
experience in dealing with difficult governmental and 
social problems that perplex the wisest heads in the 
country. The fear is not so much that dangerous 
and unpatriotic teaching will result, as that the sense 
of proportion will be lost and fads and hobbies will 
magnify passing problems and valuable time will be 
lost. This tendency is very apparent in much of the 
present teaching of current events. It may be said 
that the same danger is present when problems are 
treated in a course in history. True, but not to the 
same extent. Not so much time is likely to be spent 
on a pet hobby when a course in history is to be 
covered. Also, the historical approach to a problem 
of itself tends toward suspension of judgment and 
consideration of both sides. 

Another danger inherent in the course is that bad 
features of our present institutions will be over- 
stressed and improvement overlooked. Much of the 
teaching on child labor leads to the impression that 
the young person who exerts himself physically is 
bound to end in a pile of “human junk,” just as the 
previous teaching of the effects of alcohol led many 
to believe that the inevitable end was a hob-nailed 
liver and that classic example of bad taste in interior 
decoration known as a drunkard’s stomach. We do 
not want to send out an army of youthful muckrakers 
continually trying to find out what is “‘rotten in Den 
mark.”” The very word “Problem” that 
something is wrong. 


suggests 


A third danger in a segregated course in Problems 
is that the great contribution of history to our edu 
cation will be lost sight of just when it ought to be 
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most stressed. The great lesson to be learned from 
history is development. It constantly extends back- 
ward the memory of living men and gives them a 
sense of perspective to aid them in forming their 
judgments on contemporary affairs. Whether prob- 
blems are treated in a later course or not, a good 
course in modern history, either American or Euro- 
pean, will lead up in its treatment to the present 
conditions in each line of development. Here, then, 
seems to be the proper place to treat the present 
problem, where history can shed upon it all the light 
that the past affords. Most of the decisions that 
the citizen will be called on to make in later life 
will be popped at him out of the exigencies of the 
time. He must vote for or against the city manager 
plan of government for his city. He must vote for 
or against an appropriation of fifty million dollars 
for the state’s dependents. He must decide for or 
against an investment based on some insidious form 
of fiat money. If he has approached these problems 
before in their historical setting, the habit may have 
been formed of looking for the perspective or back- 


ground. The grouping of all the great social, eco- 
nomic, and political problems in a separate course, 
with small chance to consider their previous develop- 
ment, is little likely to have formed such a habit, 


but rather the habit of “snap judgments” which we 
wish to avoid. 


New York State has welcomed gladly the rich con- 
tributions that the newer social studies can make to 
history. We have preferred to incorporate them, 
however, with some of the tested subject matter of 
the past into a unified course in synthetic history, 
rather than to reduce all history to a rapid survey of 
two years and follow that by an incoherent collection 
of evanescent subject matter known as Problems of 
Democracy. In doing this, we believe that we have 
followed the teaching of Clio, that the best progress 
is made by orderly evolution. 

*Tryon, R. M., Hisroricar Ourtoox, Vol. XIII, 78, 
March, 1922, 

? Barnes, H. E., 
ruary, 1921. 

> Hisroricat Outrioox, Vol. XIV, October, 1923. 


Hisroricat Outtook, Vol. XII, Feb- 


History Teaching in Massachusetts High Schools 


BY JOSEPH M. MURPHY, ABINGTON, MASS., HIGH SCHOOL. 


The relations which have existed between the 
United States and Europe have increased, rather than 
diminished, since the beginning of the World War. 
We have been gradually drawn into the complex 
situation existing on that continent, a condition which 
has taken centuries to develop, by means of the com- 
mercial, political, and financial problems arising as 
a result of the great conflict. Busy with the develop- 
ment of the vast resources of our nation and feeling 
apart from the then distant Europe, we maintained 
a disinterested attitude toward the critical state of 
affairs among the European nations. This feeling 
was not changed until, much to our surprise, we found 
that it was our goods, our money, and our friendship 
and assistance which was greatly desired by all Eu 
rope. Naturally, then, we tried to understand the 
people with whom we were to do business, and the 
American public found they were unable to arrive at 
a complete understanding, due to the fact that little 
had ever been taught them about the problems which 
had suddenly become theirs. They found themselves 
searching in an unknown field of history for facts 
which had never before come to their attention. 

The deeds of the World War must be taught to 
the rising generation as surely as the Civil War was 
taught to the preceding. The facts of European his- 
tory have become the history of the United States. 
Our children must receive this instruction as part of 
their education, and the schools of the country have 
begun to revise the course of study in history from 
the grades to the last year in the high school. 

A course in the European Background of American 
History soon appeared in the sixth grade. This was 
followed by a course leading up to and including 


the Revolution for the seventh grade, and in the 
eighth appeared a course through the World War 
and the Problems of Peace. This work is logical 
and chronological and serves as a sound basis for 
the work in the senior high school. 


A survey of the work done in the senior high school 
reveals a condition which can be both criticized and 
commended. While it is concerned with the State 
of Massachusetts alone, we may suppose that similar 
conditions exist in many other states. It can be said 
at the start that the courses offered in the high schools 
of the Commonwealth cover a wide range, and a stu- 
dent who pursues the average course should, at the 
completion of his four years of secondary school work, 
have a very broad and general view of the history 
of the world, 

The courses are planned on the old idea of progres- 
sion from the past to the present. Nearly half the 
high schools offer Ancient History in the first year 
and end the course with American History in the 
fourth year. Some of the schools offer Ancient in 
the first and no other course appears on the program 
until the senior year. What a student thinks in re- 
gard to the sudden demise of Europe from the time 
of Charlemagne to the departure of Columbus is open 
to conjecture. Perhaps those are the “Dark Ages” 
he has heard about. In the second and third years, 
the History of Europe is considered from all angles. 
It is approached gradually, suddenly, abruptly, er- 
ratically, collectively and individually. Variety is 
the method advocated by all the leading educators of 
the country. The student in the history departments 
of Massachusetts high schools should not complain 
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of the monotony of his course, as the following 
statistics will indicate: 
The State Board of Education suggests that in 
the first year of the high school “Community civics, 
with a survey of vocations and a specific study of 
the high school itself” be taught. In the second 
year, “History to 1700,” followed by “European His- 
tory since 1700, treated as a study of nations other 
than our own.” The last year suggests “American 
History and problems of democracy.” The courses 
follow, in a general way, the recommendations of 
the State Board. Each school treats the manner 
according to the demands of the program and of the 
students of the school. There has been an attempt 
to work in some of the latest suggestions of the His 
torical Committees and the many courses of study 
which have lately come to the front. 
Since this survey was made a law was passed by 
the General Court of Massachusetts which reads as 
follows: 
“There shall be taught in all public elementary 
and high schools in the Commonwealth courses in 
American history and civics, for the purpose of pro 
moting civic service and a greater knowledge of 
American history and of fitting the pupils, morally 
and intellectually, for the duties of citizenship. All 
pupils attending the said schools shall be required 
to take one or more of the courses herein specified 
at some time during their attendance at said schools.” 
This law makes the study of American History 
and Civics compulsory for all students in the schools 
of the Commonwealth. It requires an elementary 
course in the grammar grades or the junior high school 
and an advanced course in the senior high school. As 
in the case of English as a requirement for entrance 
into the normal schools of the state, so has American 
History become a required subject. If the colleges 
of the country should class this very important sub- 
ject with English it would only be a short time before 
American History would be universally taught in the 
high schools. Certainly a knowledge of the manners, 
customs, industries, and development of the nation 
should be as essential as a knowledge of the common 
language. 

Tue Survey. 
The following survey was made in order that rea- 
sons could be given and proved for a complete change 
of the work in the social sciences in a junior and 
senior high school. At first, a few schools were ap- 
pealed to, but it became apparent that the informa 
tion received was not typical of the schools of the 
state, and the investigation was extended so as to 
include every secondary school in Massachusetts. 
The returns were surprising. Sixty-five per cent. 
of the inquiries were returned and of that number 
only 5 per cent. could not be used due to illegibility 
and partial answers. The form of the questionnaire 
was simple, consisting of a brief note explaining the 
purpose of the survey and a library card on which 
the information was recorded. The shorter the form 
to be filled out, the greater the return. 
INSTRUCTION 
Number of different teachers ae 


per ce nt 
Number of full time teachers ........ 148.. 


38.84 


Number of part time teachers 938.... 61.15 

The time devoted to the teaching of history by 
the part-time instructors varies. The average school 
day is divided into six periods. ‘These periods are 
of varying lengths, ranging from thirty minutes to 
an hour. ‘The figures are based on the fractional 
part of the day given by the teacher to his instruc- 
tion. In nearly all cases the numerator indicates the 
number of periods he teaches and the denominator 
the number of periods in the school day. 
based on schools reporting: 


Percentage 


Number of teachers Teaching (of each day) Per cent 
50 1/6 13.12 
34 2/6 8.92 
ll 41/6 2.88 
17 3/6 4.46 
32 1/2 8.39 
16 1/5 1.19 
7 2/5 1.83 
2 6/5 O2 
4 4/5 1.04 
6 1/4 1.57 

l 3/4 26 
13 1/7 SA1 
7 2/7 1.83 
3 3/7 78 
t 1/7 1.04 
l 9/7 26 
I 1/8 26 
2 3/8 62 
l 1/30 26 
18 Uncertain time 4.68 
It can be seen from the foregoing table that th 


greatest percentage of part-time instruction is given 
by teachers who give only one period a day to the 
subject. We may infer that these teachers have had 
this course thrust upon them by an overcrowded con 
dition of the school. We may still further conclude 
that the teacher, not being in sympathy with the 
work, would place his least effort in that period. It 
is only natural to expect him to do his best within 
the field of his specialty. The course to which one 
teacher has given one-thirtieth of his time (prob 
ably one period a week) would hardly be worth th: 
time spent upon it, unless it was a review course, and 
then it should be in the hands of the most competent 


and efficient instructor. It seems hardly probable 
that a teacher giving such a small part of his time 


during the week to work in history would produce 
any lasting results. 

THe 

The courses offered to the freshman classes in the 

state are many and varied. 


First Yrar—Courses, 

They indicate an effort 
to follow the courses of study as suggested by th: 
Historical Committees. In some cases they follow 
old plans or courses; in others, the newer, and in 


some an attempt is made to incorporate both old and 


new into one. ‘The names of the courses are given 
as they are listed at the respective schools. Some 
may mean under one name the same as a similar 


course listed under a different name at another school 
The percentages indicate the per cent. according to 
the number of replies received: 


Number of schools in 


Name of course which it is given Per cent 
J Ne 67 40.36 
SE wasc-ee's sKegnceterderaes 94 56.62 


PEE vu dactenededabldeas 1 .60 
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Number of schools in 


Name of course which it is given Per cent. 
Early European ............. 1 .60 
EE ee eee 4 2.40 
EE Sa. wee ewew'eeemmaln 7 4.21 
I. Sora cs avin rea oredr Gn da 4 2.40 
ad i cous go al we acerge ak EN ake wd 8 4.81 
SUE BO BI0O 6c ccccwoscces 1 2.40 
History to 1800 ......... I .60 
NE 08 ooo > gin wien ale oS dna 3 1.80 
Medieval ...... Ae ere l .60 
Medieval and Modern ....... 2 1.20 
EE xk: ro diese 'o!  5 Weed ws ar 24 1.20 
ET 5 dia © Ja ona a ate ob eee 5 3.01 
a 2 1.20 
8 ee 4 2.40 
EE field os oe veamana wan 1 .60 


Civies and Ancient History lead the list by large 
majorities. ‘lo Ancient History could be added the 
Early European, European, Greek, Roman, Medieval, 
and History to 1700, for they closely correspond to 
the first-named The state recommends the 
teaching of Civics in the first year of the high school, 
and it from the table that more than 
half the schools of the Commonwealth have followed 
the suggestion of the Department of Education. 

A list of the textbooks used would correspond in 
variety with the courses offered to first-year students 
in the high schools. A glance at the following list 
will range in the selection of texts. 
For convenience, the name of the text is omitted, that 
of the author being sufficient to identify his work. 


course, 


ean be seen 


show a wide 


Tur First Year—Texts. 


Number of schools 


Author using text Percent. 
ES eer 1 2.40 
Beard l 60 
Botsford 1 2.40 
eee 5 3.00 
ED exces ama cax¥kaewenws I 60 
Colby l 60 
Ae eee 1 .60 
Dias 6 ike > ke bw koa Se I 60 
Nee 47 28.20 
Re Pe ee l 60 
EE ee NEE aA 3 1.80 
EE <<. d-vis Healeed kee aka eas 27 16.20 
Nn a Sad Deu Wao aang paar 1 60 
0, A err eres ] .60 
sca ccateennqewen l 60 
I os as ans Lets l 60 
MED savcicesosadeweswe ne kas 17 10.24 
NOU occenctidexwncesn 3 1.80 
er er errr. l .60 
I eee, Toes eee 25 15.05 
I Fc tae ra area ig 3 1.80 
RI hoot WS, aes aka eq asaces l .60 
Robinson ...... aaa 2 1.20 
Robinson and Breasted ...... 6 3.61 
PE . J. a ptadcebes vaeen l .60 
SE eo ee ee l .60 
I: fe accig et bev acess nxn l 60 
IN an a aegis ce atin aang 2 eaore 11 6.62 
West ... a eae Res cela 14.45 
ee ag ree I 60 
Zeigler and Jacquette ....... I .60 


These figures and courses show a rather startling 
array of work outlined for the first year of the high 
Throughout the state, eighteen different 
courses are listed for this year, and, in order that 
the ground may be covered, there are thirty-one dif 
ferent texts in use. These books are not for refer- 
ence work, aside from the book used in class, but 


school. 


are all in use by classes studying some one of the 
eighteen courses. One may be sure that the future 
citizens of the state shall approach all the problems 
which may confront them from such diversified angles 
that their solution will be certain. 

Tue Seconp Year—Couvurses. 

The work offered the sophomores is very much like 
that in the first year. The number of different 
courses is reduced from eighteen to fifteen. It is 
probable that what is not taken in the first year may 
be studied in the second, or that the courses, espe- 


cially in the smaller schools, may alternate: 
Number of schools in 


Name of course which it is given Per cent. 
TE seca Winin 4a- So ehaonaee 30 18.07 
EN ee at. ac ektien Siete 11 6.62 
I Sane RE in Nee 2 1 .60 
Early European ............. 2 1.20 
SD arab onan waasetia chan 15 9.03 
Pre re ee 13 7.83 
History i Es 6. din d.0 waters tence 14 8.43 
> Dr ere. I .60 
OS re rr eee 1 .60 
ED Rida ris hte Relatee cone 14 8.43 
Medizwval and Modern ........ 16 9.63 
RSENS TA Se Paine, are 10 6.02 
0 EEL ERE OR rere ar 4 2.40 
Se SE soos & Saw akale > oc 4 2.40 
CE, dcx acevubenatseatenes 2 1.20 


The state recommends “History to 1700” and the 
table shows a desire to follow the suggestion. Seven 
of the fifteen courses could come under that head- 
ing, and doubtless it is the intent of the school and 
of the instructor to follow, in a general way, the 
history of Europe up to the beginning of the Mod- 
ern period. This year follows up the work taken 
during the freshman year and a student electing a 
course his second year would follow a natural pro- 
gression from Ancient to Modern times. 

Tue Seconp Yrar—Texts. 

The texts continue many and varied. Some of 
those used in the first year are dropped, a few are 
added, but the majority are the same as in the first 
list: 

Number of schools 


Author using text Per cent. 
MN: Fars ices eae ae ee ee 1 60 
A shley 6 8.61 
Beard 1 60 
Bogart l .60 
Botsford 4 1.20 
EE 6.3. e aarcaws 3 1.80 
RAOUMOT Seceveseuncnesiswaa se 2 1.20 
Se a ed a és pelea 2 1.20 
RNID 5c wi a'a & ao wala marine aetrerecaiaan 7 4.21 
cas Gate a eat eee l .60 
SE-F cca. fase dias watt etenats I 60 
ge ee nn ee eee aay 1 60 
PU nivc ea weters kaewomenad I 60 
FO eer eer l 60 
Larson 2 1.20 
gn a jt REET eS 7 4.21 
BE, piece snwienwencenge sen 7 4.21 
i, ere l 60 
| SSO er eee om 25 15.05 
Robinson eel aah eh ae 10 6.01 
Robinson and Beard ... 3 1.80 
Robinson and Breasted ...... 18 10.80 
TODPON ..ccccccccveccscccess l .60 
WD cw wascctions 14 8.43 
II. 5c aa Sage wee ee ee l .60 
Tan .~ 750 heeedwe eich enone 93 18,24 
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The second year produces twenty-six texts to fill 
the demand for the courses offered. Many authors 
have written several volumes to fill out their “series,” 
so that we may consider the repetition of some of 
the familiar names to mean merely the popularity 
of that particular series carried from one year to 
the next. 

Tue Tuirp Year—Courses. 

The third year produces another long list, with 
nineteen courses, from which the junior is to choose 
that one which pleases him most: 


Number of schools in 


Name of course which it is given Per cent. 


Ae ah ater 31 18.67 
American Politics ........... I .60 
PE i. Jk ga dedew ed amene ees 13 7.83 
EE. eee ee eee 15 9.03 
Civil Government ............ 4 2.40 
ete ae API Sc ei 1 .60 
I a oi ar ice wae pee 3 1.80 
PND eo cessvoccvcneecesis 19 11.44 
European to 1920 ........... 9 5.40 
European to 1700 ........... 2 1.20 
TS hated cs aaa ddan «ar he 21 12.04 
ES Sere ae vin wall pat so be 1 .60 
RSS 8 ee ae ae oe ee 4 2.40 
Industrial and Commercial ... l 60 
8 SES ae Saaeeaee l 60 
EE eta an Caan a dt wlaes «te 08 Q7 16.26 
Modern and Medieval ....... 14 8.43 
Re 3 1.80 
Vocational Civics ............ l .60 


The state recommends for the third year ‘“Euro- 
pean History since 1700, treated as study of nations 
other than our own.” European, European to 1920, 
Modern, and Modern and Medieval, which together 
total sixty-nine, are probably in the curriculum with 
that idea in mind. The Roman, Greek, and Ancient, 
totaling twenty, may have been introduced in order 
to satisfy some of the colleges which require these 
subjects within the last year or two of school. In 
some schools, where these subjects are offered in the 
freshman year, a review course is given, meeting once 
or twice a week, in order that the small group who 
wish to enter college may get ready for their ex 
aminations. We also note the introduction of Ameri 
ean History and Civil Government, usually listed in 
the third or fourth year. 

Tue Turrp Year—Texts. 

The textbooks used in the third year are as 
follows: 

Number of schools 


Author using text Percent. 
Ei he ol gid ae ergot ace . 3 1.80 
ES ‘ 2.40 
RE ESE oe eee 1 2.40 
CS Ee ee 2 1.20 
ae aay 2 1.20 
Breasted and Beard ...... l 60 
Ec ee oe vets 3 1.80 
Bishop and Keller ........ I .60 
Burch and Nearing I .60 
eae snwenecekseae i 3 1.80 
Cheyney ...... paaeheeeane es, On 6.62 
ENS s CE IS aR ede a Pe I 60 
NE ae eh eae western I 60 
ic in a dear mae hairs I .60 
ee eal ae A es a ap 3 1.80 
es A oe es oe 2 1.20 
ae I .60 
Guitteau ......... 1 2.40 


Number of schools 


Author using text Per cent. 
RRR ce 1 2.40 
Sead ai casukscehite sean 7 4.21 
a ae ee < ae 2 1.20 
Johnston and Spencer ....... l .60 
ean ie prem ee Sera. 2 1.20 
FOO EE OTe l .60 
a and w weld gee otis yo ka l 60 
MeL Eee , 3 1.81 
CE Giyh kre rneeeertnns shoes 2 1.20 
a te Af eae Rhea l 60 
PD: cv atcivn hema ded aneres 3 1.80 
ET the nccnagionessuseken 8 1.81 
SEL, "isi didis\are ards ding moines 9 542 
CT ee ee - 6 3.61 
Robinson and Beard ......... 16 9.63 
Robinson and Breasted ...... ) 3.01 
NS ot ee a pie a he'd ae l .60 
Thomas ...... 2 1.20 
Thompson BRS ee ee es l 60 
eae ovine «awe oe ; l 60 
ee ee SSE 5 3.01 
eee RE eae 16 9.63 
Westermann ........... ; l 60 
Woodburn and Moran 5 3.01 
WD eins s Saiede eeldbawies l 60 
a Pe eee 2 1.20 


Forty-four different texts are used in teaching his 

tory in the third year of the high school course. 
Tue Fourtu Yrear—Courses. 

“American History and problems of democracy” 
are recommended by the state for the fourth year of 
the high school course. This year adheres more strictly 
to the suggestion than any other. The majority of 
schools reserve the final course in history for Ameri 
can. This seems only proper as the seniors will, 
within three or four years, assume the duties and 
responsibilities of citizenship. Where Civics, Civil 
Government, American Government, and Politics and 
Government are listed separately, we may believe 
that it was not the intent of the instructor to have us 
consider them as one separate subject. Practically 
no school gives Government, as such, in an individual 
course. Nearly all schools devote some part of the 
American History course to a study of the funda 
mental principles of Government. 

It will be noted that the senior courses number 
the least of any of the preceding years. Of the four 
teen different courses listed, six relate to United 
States History and Government, three to problems 
of democracy, which includes a bit of sociology and 
economics, and the remainder are probably review 
courses for those who are preparing for college 
entrance examinations: 


Number of schools in 


Course offered which it is give ” Per cent 
Ancient =e ) 3.01 
American Government 6 3.61 
American Social Problems | 240) 
Civies are s LSI 
Civil Government “2 2 1,20 
Commercial and Industrial . I 60 
Current Events ......... l 60 
Economics ... ee ee 9 5.42 
Medieval and Modern I 60 
Modern a aE ays 1 2.40 
Politics and Government l 60 
Problems of Democracy | 60 
United States 71 42.76 


United States and Civics.. 53 31.92 
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The total of the six courses relating to American Magazines No, of schools Per cent. 
: “aad , : eee l .60 
History and Government is one hundred forty-one, World Book , 60 
which indicates that about half the schools offer this (Gyrrent Literature ........... 1 60 
work in the senior year. Gov’t and State Bulletins .... 4 2.40 
al hail oe _ ee DOR PES oc eskccvess cass, ll 6.62 

[Tur Fourtn Yrar—Texts. 


The textbooks do not correspond to the small num- 
ber of different courses: 
Number of schools 


Author using text Per cent. 
SL adie. wore tiaieian etaes 13 7.83 
sete Nee ek oe oe 1 .60 
er Gare ate ores a Rei 4 1.20 
SEN Si 05:4 4003. Wis oak eames I .60 
SD soe bed suphwaesaeede.s 1 .60 
RS So hil iis ach ke Q 1.20 
Burch and Nearing .......... I .60 
Se ey re ene _ l 60 
SE cecsswcusnaesswenkee ae 10.84 
CE sercskeeeeisuduemene I .60 
er 2 1.20 
SS ee eee 2 1.20 
Ely and Wicker I .60 
SR eee 1 60 
| ee ee 7 4.21 
Renee Ree Rey ree 14 8.48 
lars: os a arpratele Seetea aie 7 4.21 
gE eo ae 4 2.40 
I ool a pais Rew uee wee 19 11,44 
Hart 17 10.24 
SN, Ladin acte ee eee I .60 
Jones l 60 
Larned 2 1.20 
Martin l .60 
McLaughlin 7 6.62 
Mc Master l .60 
Magruder i 4.21 
Montgomery 7 4.21 
Muzzey ; 7 37 22 4A 
Robinson and Beard I 60 
Robinson and Breasted I 60 
Sandwick I 60 
Sandford l .60 
Smith l 60 
‘Towne { AO 
Tufts 3 1.80 
Thompson 7 4.21 
|” eee 9 5.42 
Woodburn and Moran 8 4.80 
CS ic hicie'w sas wae od I .60 

SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIALS. 
Under the heading “Supplementary Materials’’ 


were listed the following: 


Magazines No. of schools Percent. 


American City ...... : 4 2.40 
Current Events ... sang 7.22 
Current Opmiion ....200s000. 1 60 
Independent F cutee ae 7 £.20 
Literary Digest ...... ee 34.93 
ME ca eet niece | .60 
i is ee 17 10.24 
Review of Reviews se a 6.62 
hy, MEO erate ee l .60 
World’s Work ba LSI 
National Geographic zataaace l 60 
Various Magazines . @% 15.06 
Misce llaneous 
Eneyclopedia .. ; ; l 60 
ees : : 16 9.03 
Readings ....... oe I 60 
School Library .. ; ; 3 1.80 
World War - ; 2 2.20 
Reference Books . 29 17.46 
Lantern Slides : I .60 
Reports ..... a Ee 4 2.40 
Clippings ......... 2 1.20 
EADPOEY THOOES 222. sccees 10 6.02 


Hardly a school failed to report the use of some 
outside material, and, usually, this material was used 
in either the first or last year of the high school 
course. Civics and United States History seem to 
offer the best possibilities for extra classroom work. 
It can be seen, also, that many instructors failed to 
get the full import of the question. ‘““Maps” may 
mean a great deal or nothing. It is impossible to 
teach a course in history without the use of maps. 
Under this heading would come the use of charts 
and wall maps, and, also, the use of outline maps to 
be filled in by the student. 

We may imagine that in many courses assigned to 
a teacher who has his major interest in another course 
that little is done to supplement the work of the 
text. There is not a course in the curriculum which 
has as much current material as has history. This 
holds true for all the courses, as a visit to a well- 
stocked periodical store reveals a wealth of material 
appearing from weekly to annually on any course. 
Ancient History has magazines devoted to it as surely 
as American History. 


It is gratifying to see so many 
schools 


using current magazines. But when only 
17 per cent. of the schools in the state use “reference 
books’”” we may wonder how broad is the view of 
the past on the part of the student who must “learn” 
his text. 

GENERAL SUMMARY oF CouRsEs OrreRED THROUGH- 

OUT THE STATE. 

Name of 


Freshman Sophomore Junior Senior 
course No. % No. & No. % No. & 
Ancient .... . 67 40.36 30 18.07 18 7.88 5 3.01 
American, or, 

United States 4 2.40 1 2.40 31 18.67 71 42.76 
\merican 

Government . 0. .... 0 daa © nccon) 3.61 
\merican 

POE kawca @ seas 0 ve 1 60 0 
American Social 

Problems .... 0 ae 0 aie OS sie oe 240 
yee 94 56.62 11 6.62 15 9.08 8 4.81 
Civil 

Government . 0. .... 0 hen 4 240 2 1.20 
Commerce 

(History of,?) 0 eee 0 nea l 60 0O 
Commercial and 

Industrial ... 0  .... 0 pee ee ee 60 
Current Events 0 .... 0 aon Paice oe .60 
Domestic ...... l 60 l 60 ee, 
Early European 1 60 2 1.20 Oi tccs PO aaa 
Economics .... 0. .... 0 wae ;: 2a 2 542 
English ..... 7 4.21 13 7.83 21 12.04 0 
Furopean ..... 4 240) 15 9.03 19 1144 0 
European to 1920 0 .... 0 iithaa 9 540 O 
European to 1700 0... 0 ” 2 120 0 
General ....... 1 2.40 2 1.20 l 60 0 
Greek cataa ae LSI 0 oe f 240 O 
History to 1700 4 2.40 14 8.43 - cane 
History to 1800 1 60 0 HS e nA S 
History to 1920 1 60 0 a Oc ceeae 
Industrial ..... 3 1.80 I 60 a. ae 
Industrial and 

Commercial . 0. .... 0 Pee 1 60 0 
RNG cepdhaienhins me Vier 0 oo l 60 0 
Medieval ...... 1 .60 14 8.43 0 0 
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Junior Senior 
No. % No. %G 


4 843 1 60 
27 1626 4 240 


Name of Freshman 
course No. % 
Medieval and 

Modern 
Modern 
Politics and 

Government . 
Problems of 

Democracy 
Roman ........ 
Social Science . 
United States 

and Civics . 
Vocations 
Vocational 

RAED cvessntse OD  ceci 0 cece 1 60 0 

The table above illustrates the manner in which 
the courses are placed in the four years of the high 
school. It may be that some condition of the com- 
munity or program has caused this mix-up. It seems, 
however, that the school and the student in the gen- 
eral average must lose some efficiency, correlation, or 
concentration as a result. It is improbable that a 
text could be found which would satisfy our expecta- 
tions of a student’s work which would fit all four 
years of the high schools of the state. We may ac- 
count for the great variety from another angle. It 
may be that some of the courses mean the same though 
listed under a different name. This fact would not 
account for their appearance throughout the entire 
course. 


Sophomore 
No % 


120 16 9.63 
120 10 6.02 


0 cess O sesce 3 .60 
esse naasn 60 
3.01 1.80 ‘ 
60 


“oO o 


2.40 


oo oro 
oo ovo 
ow coon 


-_ oO 


NuMBER oF DirreReENT Courses OFFERED IN THE 
ScHoo.s. 


The following table shows the number of different 
courses offered in the high schools of the state. The 
number varies according to the size of the school and 
the number of teachers. In the schools where a 
teacher is employed for the sole purpose of teaching 
History, the number of courses ranges from four to 
six. If there is no regular teacher for the subject 
the courses are few and are spread among several 
other teachers. In some schools there are courses 
enough to occupy a teacher all the time, but rather 
than centralize the subject and improve it, we find 
it in the hands of a number of teachers: 


Schools having 1 course ...................+: 6 
gl EEE Ee re 16 
en ae ae con eee eka EA 35 
ie evaddte sd sasdnsna den dhe 61 
te cmbndie Tks Makeenewaw es 27 
ah EOE Cer e Core ee 10 
Dai Se ere eee rrr 6 
re ale eal a aeig.datad doa se ] 


From the foregoing we see that the schools follow 
the suggestion of the state as far as numbers are 
concerned. The greatest number of courses are in 
the 3, 4, 5 group. For them it is probable that one 
teacher is employed full time, as the divisions in a 
class will fill the program of that teacher if the 
number of courses does not seem to. 


The schools offering the extremes; that is, either 
one or seven and eight, are, strange to say, in a 
majority of cases some of the largest high schools in 
the state. The great majority in the 3, 4, 5 group 
are the average-sized communities. Where one course 
is given it is Ancient, Civics, or United States His- 


tory and Civics. One course is insufficient in any 
high school. If the time is lacking it may alternate 
with another course in the program from year to 
year. The two-course schools offer the following 
groupings: Civics and American; Civics, elementary 
and advanced; Modern-Medieval and American; 
Civics and Modern; Ancient and American; Ancient 
and Medieval. Some of these are logical groupings 
and others are mismated. In this, as in the first 
group, alternation may enrich the curriculum, for 
three or four different courses could be offered by 
this method. The three-course schools are able to 
maintain a more logical sequence than the one and 
two-course group. The combinations noted are: 
Ancient, U. S., Civics; Ancient, U. S., English; An 
cient, U. S., Modern-Medieval; Ancient, U. S., Social 
Science; Ancient, General, U. S.; Civies, U. S., Eu- 
ropean; Greek, Roman, Review; History of Com- 
merce, Industrial History, Government. The four- 
course group follows the recommendations of the 
state, with a few minor changes. United States His- 
tory is taught in the fourth year, as a general rule, 
with Civics in the first year. Ancient, Modern- 
Medieval, Modern, and English fill the vacancies in 
the second and third years. As the groups rise in 
numbers superior to the number of years in high 
school, they not only follow the suggestion of the 
state, but add such subjects as English History, Eco- 
nomics, Modern, General, Sociology, and Current 
Events. The student in such a school has a chance 
to select from more than one course and may study 
in a field more to his liking than the single course 
at his disposal in a four-course school. If the or- 
ganization of the school permitted, it would be a wise 
step to offer a fifth course and alternate with still 
another. This would allow election out of the pre 
scribed field and would allow the teacher to 
break his usual program, and, perhaps, introduce a 
subject in which he is especially interested. A course 
taught by a man who has made it his hobby is likely 
to have astonishing results through the interest and 
enthusiasm he may arouse. 
CoNCLUSION. 

The survey of the social sciences in the high schools 
of Massachusetts has revealed some conditions which 
are commendable and some which stand in need of 
correction. There is a wide range of work offered 
in this field and the majority of the schools have 
well-organized departments. A student following the 
program of History throughout his four years of 
high school work will find himself with a broad and 
general knowledge of world affairs and well prepared 
for work in a higher institution. If he goes no 
further along the educational road than the secondary 
school he may use what he has studied in his reading 
of the newspapers and periodicals of the day. For 
this latter occupation he has been well grounded, 
for a large majority of the schools use these same 
publications to connect school with the outside world. 
The state has made sure of an intelligent and alert 
citizen body by making the study of American His 
tory and Government compulsory, and in this Com 
monwealth, where the Town Meeting occupies so im 


also 
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portant a place in its government, the student receives 
his first lessons in the school and then goes to the 
gathering place where he may see his elders practice 
what he is taught. 


The great number of texts used in order to teach 
the many courses occasions some surprise and leads 
one to think the number could be reduced without 
impairing the work. While no state-adopted text is 
necessary the number of books could be reduced to 
those used in the greatest numbers or books by some 
of the standard authors. Many of the texts may be 
widely used in other parts of the country and may 
have been introduced into the schools here by a 
teacher who has settled in the state. They have 
their merits and their demerits, but the courses will 
vary according to the books read. This means a 
diversified state of mind and preparation in all the 
courses studied; for example, the Civics course for 
freshmen numbers among the texts used some which 
are exceedingly elementary in character and others 


which are distinctly for the use of mature students. 
As a suggestion, let the variety be gradually limited 
until Civics, as such, may mean what it implies. 

No attempt has been made to investigate the man- 
ner or method of teaching. Such a thing is impossible 
in a questionnaire. An answer to a question on 
method or aim does not imply that it is followed or 
achieved. Personal observation of teaching and re- 
sults is the only way to determine whether or not 
the course means all it stands for. The teachers in 
the state are men and women of ability and are 
graduates of normal schools or colleges, but a diploma 
or a degree does not guarantee an ability to popu- 
larize or advance the interests of the social sciences. 

The social sciences in Massachusetts are on a firm 
basis. They can be and are being improved. Or- 
ganization into groups for the discussion of mutual 
problems by the teachers in this field will hasten the 
step. An interested teaching force and an interested 
student body will produce a group of citizens worthy 
of the name. 


Status of Social Studies in the High 
Schools of Colorado 


BY E. B. SMITH, Ph.D. 


The extension of the influence of the social studies 
is being sought by the various agencies which are 
fostering this phase of education. This effort to 
extend the influence of the social studies to a greater 
degree is naturally and necessarily accompanied by 
studies of the existing conditions. In November, 
1922, therefore, a questionnaire relating to the social 
studies was formulated by the Department of His- 
tory of Colorado Teachers College in co-operation 
with the Research Committee. It was sent to the 
superintendents and principals of the high schools 
of the first and second-class districts." The high 
schools of the third-class districts were not consid- 
ered, for no complete list is available in the office of 
the State Superintendent, and these schools do not 
have usually an organized course of study for the 
four years of the high school period. 

Replies to the questionnaire in satisfactory form 
were received from 31 of the 87 high schools of the 
first-class districts and from 26 of the 76 high schools 
of the second-class districts. These results appear 
adequate to give some fairly accurate impressions 
of the conduct of the work of the social studies in 
the high schools of the state. 


Piace or Sociat Stupies in THE HiauH ScuHoo.s 

or THE First Crass. 

In the programs of history in the schools the in- 
fluence of the various committees which have planned 
courses is recognized. The report of the Committee 
of Seven of the American Historical Association has 
left the most noticeable effect upon the history teach- 
ing in the schools. While only 6 schools adhere 
strictly to the committee's recommendation, the ma- 
jority of the others shows unmistakable evidence of 
remnants of it in the programs modified by the rec- 


ommendations of later committees. The modification 
of the course of study as suggested by the Committee 
of Five of the American Historical Association is 
shown in 2 schools by English history being placed 
earlier in the course than medieval and modern his- 
tory. One school only reflects the influence of the 
Committee on Social Studies in Secondary Educa- 
tion of the National Education Association by giving 
the senior high school 2 courses in history, European 
and American. The tendency toward shortening the 
time devoted to ancient history is shown in the com- 
bination of ancient and medieval history in 9 schools. 
One school reflects, in a measure, the recommenda- 
tion of the joint Committee on History and Citizen- 
ship of the National Education Association by giving 
a world survey, followed by a year each of Modern 
Europe and American history. 

The tendency to lessen the time devoted to history 
is noticed in 19 schools. The eleventh year is con- 
spicuous by having history offered least frequently; 
in the tenth year the offering is most frequent; and 
in the ninth and twelfth years the offering is approxi- 
mately the same. 

Among the other social studies, civics occupies the 
first place. Although it is not taught in so many 
years of the course, the teaching of civics is practiced 
in more schools than any other subject. Only one 
school is reported as not offering it. In accord with 
the plan of the Committee of Seven it receives atten- 
tion generally in the twelfth year. Economics is 
taught in 15 schools in either the eleventh or twelfth 
year. Six schools offer sociology in the twelfth year, 
and 2 in the eleventh. The time taken from the 
study of history appears to be devoted to the other 
social subjects. 
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The following tabulations indicate the frequency 
with which each subject is offered: 


Table I. Years in which the various subjects of the 
social studies are taught in high schools of districts of the 
first class. 


Year 

Subject 9 10 11 12 Not taught 
Ancient history ....... 14 2 15 
Ancient and medieval . 7 2 22 
Medieval history ..... l 30 
Medieval and Modern 8 2 ne 21 
Modern history ....... 13 3 a 15 
English history ....... l 1 4 2 23 
General history ....... 1 1 i * 29 
American history ..... és. “ 9 18 + 
ha ea 2 1 6 21 1 
DED. daccinecsess - “- 6 9 16 
|. MULTE EET Eee 2 6 23 

Among the significant features of Table I is the 


uniformity of practice shown. Ancient history is 
taught in the first year in the greater number of 
schools, and, when it is deferred, it is with two ex- 
ceptions offered with medieval history in the tenth 
year. One school only offers medieval history as a 
separate subject, and it is taught in the tenth year. 
The course in modern history is offered in the tenth 
year most frequently, although the practice of com- 
bining it with medieval history is common. English 
history is offered in all four years of the course, but 
it is offered in 8 schools only. ‘The course in general 
history is a survey course offered in one school only. 
The teaching of American history appears to be quite 
general, for only 5 schools fail to offer the course. 
The twelfth year is favored for American history, 
and when it is not offered in the twelfth it is given 
in the eleventh year. Only two of the subjects are 
taught in more than 50 per cent. of the schools, and 
of these two, civics, which is omitted in one school 
only, receives the greater attention. 
Piace or Sociat Strupies in Hiagu Scuoors 
OF THE SECOND Cass. 

In the of the districts the 
practices conform more closely to the recommenda- 
tions of the older committees than in the schools of 
the first-class districts. With the exception of Ameri- 
can history, ancient history receives the greatest rec 
ognition. Tifty per cent. of the schools offer it in 
the ninth year, and two others in the tenth year. 
The combination of ancient and medieval history is 
made in two schools only. Modern European history 
is recognized by offerings in 8 schools, while English 
history is given in one school only. Interest in gen 
eral history remains in 5 schools. 


schools second-class 


The offering in the other social subjects is limited 
to the last two years, with the preference for the 
twelfth year. As in the courses in the high schools 
of the first-class districts, civics receives the most 
general attention, for 4 schools only fail to report 
the offering of the subject in either the eleventh or 
twelfth year. Economics and sociology occupy places 
of less prominence than in the larger schools. The 
data contained in Table II, which follows, show the 
relative places occupied by these subjects as well as 
the various subjects of history: 


Table II. Years in which the various subjects of the 
social studies are taught in high schools of districts of the 
second class, 


Year 
Subject 9 10 11 12 Not taught 
Ancient history ....... 13 2 <a és 11 
Ancient and Medizval. 2 iY re ie 24 
Medieval history ...... | 4 21 
Medieval and Modern . 7 I 18 
Modern history ....... I 6 l 18 


cS 
— 


English history 


General history ....... I 2 2 » 21 
pO Orr 2 21 3 
I oc wave nese ere we 6 16 4 
BO rere 3 6 17 
eg Ae p 2 3 21 


The tendency to shorten the course in history in 
the smaller schools is more pronounced than in the 
lb ifty- 
seven per cent., approximately, of the smaller schools 
have the three-year course in history, while in the 
larger schools 61 per cent. are limited to the shorter 
course, 


larger and the three-year course is favored. 


In the larger schools, however, there are 
four-year courses, for in the second-class 
schools nine times as many have the two-year as the 
four-year both schools the 
course in American history is limited usually to one- 


more 


course. In classes of 
half year in order to give place to the course in civic 
education. 


Texts Usep 1n Sociat Srupies. 

When the influence which the text has on the teach 
ing in many high schools is considered, it is recog- 
nized as important to have information on the texts 
used in the schools. ‘They indicate the nature of the 
The list of texts in Table III shows 
certain trends in the teaching of the social studies 


(see page 371). 


work attempted. 


REQUIREMENTS IN SociaL SrTupies. 

The requirements of the schools in the social studies 
indicate the importance attached to them. ‘The fre 
quency of the requirement is greatest in the schools 
of the first class, and in these schools the twelfth 
year is most favored. History is required in 10 high 
schools of the first rank in the twelfth year, in 6 in 
the eleventh year, in 4 in the tenth year, and in 4 
in the ninth year. The showing in the second-class 
schools is not so favorable to the subject, for among 
the larger number of schools no more require it in 
the twelfth tenth eleventh 


the showing is about the same as in the first-class 


year; in the and years, 
schools, and in the ninth year only 10 schools have 
a requirement in history. It be of interest to 
note that 8 schools in districts of the first class re 
full years of history. On the other hand, 
only 1 school of the second class requires 2 years. 
Of the under 
civics only appears to be in the list of required sub 
jects. When it is offered it is usually required, for 
only 6 schools report otherwise. In these 6 schools 
37 per cent. of the pupils elect the course in civics. 
The requirements in civics, as well as in the other 
social studies, is shown by Table IV (see page 372). 


may 
quire 2 


other social studies consideration, 
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Table III. 


Frequency with which texts are mentioned in connection with the two classes of schools. . 


First Second 
Subject Text class class 
Ancient History Webster, Ancient Times and Middle Ages............. 8 4 
Robinson and Breasted, Europe Ancient and Medieval... 6 3 
Wee NE TUS dno ¥c cade 9:04! o ce baie bekeens 5 I 
SE: SE SEED. os cod ork ca cctnegaeenunetenns 3 8 
ee en re Pe 1 . 
Ancient and Medieval History Robinson and Breasted, Europe Ancient and Medieval. 2 
Webster, Ancient Times and Middle Ages............. l 
Medieval History Robinson and Breasted, Europe Ancient and Medieval... 1 . 
Myers, Medieval and Modern History................ 2 . 
Ashley, Early European Civilization.................. 1 
Medieval and Modern History Myers, Medieval and Modern History................ + 4 
Pees. DOO DD is 050 edna cebiadcdnk seaden ah 3 
oe eg en eee ee 2 1 
re re Fes 2 
Modern History Robinson and Beard, Our World Today............... 6 5 : 
Robinson and Breasted, Our Own Times.............. 3 2 
TT TT ee er 3 2 | 
We ONG, 0k. bdr ned Rade EAE BeBe l 1 
Elson, Modern Times and Living Past................ I 
English History Cheyney, Short History of England.................. 5 1 
ee Re eee ee oe ee 1 
General History Elson, Modern Times and Living Past................ l 
DEPOEE, WHE SUEY ods coe ne esinene cane daaeeens l 
American History eS PPE TOUTE T TT Te Te 19 1] 
EG, DO CNN BAI. oo cncccadcsnvencerines 2 3 
West, History of the American People................ 2 3 
Channing, Students’ History of the United States...... 1 2 
McLaughlin, History of the United States............ 2 
Civics Guitteau, Government and Politics in the United States.. 13 14 
Magruder, American Government.................... 8 6 
Hughes, American Government................-.000-: 5 2 
Re: DH - GS Shee oc ao $b ede REE ben eh eee 2 2 
Se ge Srerererevrrr rer Teri ree 2 
oe Bt ETT eRTELT LY Priel fa 2 
Economics Thompson, Elementary Economics.................... 6 2 
Burch, American Economic Life....................+.. 3 
Bullock, Elements of Economics..................... 8 
Carver, Elementary Economics....................... 3 1 
Sociology Ellwood, Sociology and Modern Social Problems....... 3 3 
ee dans PeONeE Saad oO oa bo hee ee ek 2 
Twie,. Bonk Business of TACs eink oc icc cestecasenss, 2 
Burch and Patterson, American Social Problems........ I I 


When the courses in history are not required they 
appear to have an interest for the pupils. In the 


schools of the first-class districts the average enrol- 


Work Done sy Teacuers or Sociat Srupties. 

The survey of the status of the social studies would 
be incomplete if a consideration of the work of the 
teachers of social studies should be omitted. The 
effectiveness of the work depends, in a measure, upon 
the amount of other work done by the teachers. This 
information is contained in Table V (see page 372). 


ment in the elective history courses is 59.8 per cent. 
of the entire enrolment of the schools, and in the 
second-class schools the average enrolment is 53.3 
per cent. The election in the civics courses is, in 
schools of the first class, 40 per cent., and in schools 


of the second class, 52 per cent. 
I 


PREPARATION OF TEACHERS. 


In the small number Since the quality of the work done in any subject 


of schools offering the courses in economics and 
sociology, the percentages in the first and second-class 
schools are as follows: Economics, 20 and 65, respec- 


tively, and sociology, 33 and 68, respectively. 


is mainly dependent upon the teachers of that sub- 
ject, it is appropriate that the training of the teachers 
of the social studies should be considered in relation 
to the status of the social studies. In Colorado the 
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preparation of the high school teachers appears to 
be regulated largely by the requirements of the North 
Central Association and by those of the University 
of Colorado. Unless the teachers of a high school 
have had four years of training beyond the secondary 
training the school does not rank well with the Asso- 
ciation and it does not have recognition as an ac- 
credited school by the University. The compliance 
with these demands is indicated by Table VI (see 
this page). 

To state the facts relative to the training of the 
teachers of social subjects in other terms, the situa- 
tion is favorable to university training. Of these 
teachers, 78 per cent. in the first-class districts and 
55 per cent. in the second-class districts are trained 
in universities, and 22 per cent. and 45 per cent., 
respectively, are trained in the teacher training 
institutions. 

Liprary EQuipMENT. 

As an indication that collateral reading may be 
indulged in, 24 schools in districts of the first class 
and 24 schools in districts of the second class report 
library materials. Aside from those schools con 
nected with institutions, the number of volumes range 
in the larger schools from 25 to 2,000 and in the 
smaller schools from 15 to 600. The average num 
ber of volumes is 367 and 153, respectively. While 
this showing of materials for supplementing the texts 
in the social studies is not conclusive evidence that 
such work is done, it does indicate an interest in and 
an opportunity for such highly desirable practice. 
CONCLUSION, 


While there is no intention to attempt a complete 
summary or to recommend a program for the social 
studies in the high schools of the state, some observa 
tions on and impressions of the subject, due to 
responses to the questionnaire, are recorded. 

The place of the social studies in the school pro- 
grams is not definitely fixed. Changes appear to be 
taking place: the larger schools are experimenting 
with civics, economics, and sociology at the expense 
of history, and the smaller schools are conservatively 
retaining the courses of study in the older forms. 
The trend away from the older aspects of history 
toward the more recent phases may also be noted. 
American history is still in the ascendency. 

With satisfaction to those interested in the social 
studies a study of the status of these subjects shows 
an interest in the maintenance of high standards in 
the training of teachers and in the liberal equipment 
of libraries for the use of students in the study of 
these subjects. The training in the universities has 
been the preparation of the great majority of the 
special teachers of the social studies, and whether 
the training is in the university type or that of the 
teachers’ college or normal the four-year 
period of training is usually the prerequisite of the 
high school teaching. 


school, 


*The statute law of Colorado provides for three classes 
of school districts: the first class has a school population 
of 1000 or more; the second class, 350 to 1000; and the 
third class, less than 350. 


Table IV. Statement of 
regard to the social studies, 


requirements reported with 


Year No. of schools No. of schools 
required Istclass 2declass Subject Ist class 2d class 
POD <cduule« 4 10 American 
SOMER couse + 5 history .. 17 14 
Eleventh ... 6 6 Ancient and 
Twelfth ... 10 10 Medieval 3 I 
No year ... 3 4 Modern 

history ... 2 3 
Ancient 

history ... l 6 
General 

history ... l 3 
English .... I 
Medieval and 

Modern 2 
Medieval 

history ... I 
+ 11 16 


Economics 
Sociology 
Table V. Duties of the teachers of social studies other 
than teaching the social studies. 
Number of teachers 


Ist class 2d class 
Additional duties of teachers districts districts 
ON RE eee a ee te i 
Ce MN ce cckbaeaucswnawame.s th 24 
Mathematics teaching ................. 1 I 
eR ae eee ee I I 
SPOOR DOMGNIINN haccccccccdcesersccene I l 
SOGEMEM TORCIOE. 6 cdcccecccvvccccccces I 
Domestic Science teaching .. — ; l 
Athletics coaching .............. awi a l 


Assistant principalship ................ “a l 


Table VI. 
districts. 


Preparation of teachers in the two classes of 


Number of teachers 
Ist class 
districts 


2d class 


Training of teachers districts 


Ce ce SE vctraveecseseesdesen 2 ] 
Me 26 11 
Teachers College, 4 years .......... . 6 7 
University, less than 4 years ............ l 4 
Teachers College, less than 4 years ...... I 4 
PE EE acanukcbne ieee an ales wee l 2 








OUTLINE MAPS 


In Convenient Wall and Desk Sizes 
In the McKinley Series of 
Outline Maps will be found 
maps adapted to every need 
of school and college classes. 
They are sold at low prices 
in convenient forms, either 
loose, or bound in atlas or 
notebook shape, in assorted 
envelopes, or in the Illus- 
trated Topics arranged for 
topical and project work. 

Write for samples to 


McKinley Publishing Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Recent Texts in the Social Studies 


Compiler's Note.—The effort has been made to in- 
clude in this list every textbook for general use in 
the social studies in the junior and senior high school 
which has been published since 1916. Regrettable 
omissions have doubtless occurred in spite of pains- 
taking efforts to consult authors and publishers in 
order to make the list complete. Of such omissions 
the compiler would like to be advised, so as to add 
deserving supplementary titles in a later 
Tue Historica, Ouriook. 

It seemed best to omit everything not definitely 
intended for use as a textbook, and to cover only the 
fields commonly referred to as history, civics, soci- 
ology, and economics. The references to grades is 
on the basis of a course covering twelve years. 
R. O. Huaeues. 


issue of 


Unrirep Srates Hisrory. 

Andrews, M. P.: American History and Government; 
Lippincott; 1921; Grade 11-12; follows mainly chrono- 
logical order with frequent supplementary topics dis- 
cussed by way of explanation. 

Bassett, J. S.: The Plain Story of American History; 
Macmillan; 1916; Grade 7-8; follows chronological 
order. About one-half of the book deals with the 
period up to 1800. 

Beard, C. A., and Bagley W. C.: History of the American 
People; Macmillan; 1918; Grade 8-10; topical treat- 
ment. Emphasis on social and industrial development. 
Useful questions and outlines. 

Beard, C. A., and Beard, M. R.: History of 
States; Macmillan; 1921; Grade 11-12; presents 
American History on the topical basis. Details of 
colonial period and familiar anecdotes omitted to give 
space for new and extensive treatment of later prob- 


United 


lems. 
Burnham, S.: The Making of Our Country; Winston; 
1920; Grade 7-9; combines topical and chronological 


method of treatment. Has numerous specific references 
for reading and study. Copies of historical paintings. 

Evans, L. B.: Essential Facts of American History; San- 
born; 1920; Grade 7-8; 

Fite, E. D.: History of the United States; Holt; 1916; 
Grade 12; many illustrative quotations, suggestive 
questions, and reference topics, 

Guitteau, W. B.: Our United States; Silver, Burdett; 
1919; Grade 8-9; usually broad treatment of foreign 
relations. 

Gordy, W. F.: History of United States; Seribners; 1922; 
Grade 7-8; relatively full on Colonial and Revolutionary 
period. Recent history treated topically, 

Halleck, R. P.: History of Our Country; American Book 
Co.; 1922; Grade 7-8; interesting narrative seeking to 
lay special stress on significant events. Unique illus- 
trations. 

Hart, A. B.: New American History; American Book Co.; 
1917, revised 1921; Grade 11-12; presents what the 
author regards as the essential facts of American 
History rather than merely those commonly related in 
textbooks. 

Hulbert, A. B.: United States History; Doubleday, Page 
& Co.; 1922; Grade 11-12; special attention to the 
effect of natural resources and the development of the 
West upon American History. 

Latané, J. H.: History of United States; 
Bacon; 1919; Grade 11-12; considerable 
given to military and political history. 

Long, W. J.: America—A History of Our Country; Ginn; 
1923; Grade 7-8; begins with discussion of present-day 
America, but proceeds along more usual lines. 


Allyn and 
attention is 
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Mace, W. H., and Bogardus, E. S.: School History of the 
United States; Rand, McNally; 1920; Grade 7-8; 
Moore, J. R. H.: Industrial History of American People; 
Macmillan; 1916; Grade 11-12; economic development 

of the United States treated topically. 

Stephenson, N. W.: American History; Ginn; 1921; Grade 
11-12; written by a southerner, but not in partisan 
spirit. 

Stephenson, N. W., and M. T.: School History of United 
States; Ginn; 1921; Grade 7-8; the same author, but 
written with lower grades in mind. 

Thompson, C. M.: History of the United States; Sanborn; 
1917, revised 1922; Grade 11-12; organized mainly 
around social and economic topics. 

Thompson, W.: History of the People of the United 
States; Heath; 1920; 

Wells, L. R.: Industrial History of the United States; 
Macmillan; 1922; Grade 11-12; topical treatment based 
on four chronological periods. Extensive “studies” and 
questions for references. 

West, W. M.: History of American People; Allyn and 
Bacon; 1918, revised 1922; Grade 11-12; vigorous style, 
strong convictions. 

Other widely used texts published before 1915, but 
frequently revised so as to keep virtually up to date 
include: Ashley, “American History” (Macmillan); Bo- 
gart, “Economic History of the United States” (Long- 
mans); Forman, “Advanced American History” (Cen- 
tury); Muzzey, “American History” (Ginn); McLaughlin, 
“History of the American Nation” (Appleton) ; McLaughlin 
and Van Tyne, “History of the United States for Schools” 
(Appleton). 

European anv Wortp History. 

Ashley, R. L.: Modern European Civilization; Macmillan; 
1918; Grade 9-11; World History treated from the 
newer viewpoint. Emphasizes modern problems with 
due attention to sociological and economic influence. 
“Early European Civilization” published at an earlier 
date. 

Botsford, G. W., and J. B.: Brief History of the World; 
Macmillan; 1920; Grade 10-12; surveys the history of 
civilization with special emphasis on social and eco- 
nomic conditions. 

Breasted, J. H.: Ancient Times; Ginn; 1916; Grade 9-10; 
oriental field extensively treated. Narrative continued 
to the break up of the Roman Empire, For a year’s 
work, 

Breasted, J. H.: Survey of the Ancient World; Ginn, 1919; 
Grade 9-10; similar to Ancient Times, but briefer. 

Davis, W. S., and McKendrick, N. S.: History of Medieval 
and Modern Europe; Houghton, Mifflin; 1920; 

Elson, H. W.: Modern Times and the Living Past; 
American Book Co.; 1921; Grade 10-12; an effort to 
adjust the old general history idea to the modern 
tendency to emphasize recent times. Published also in 
two parts. 

Harding, S. B.: New Medieval and Modern History; 
American Book Co.; 1920; Grade 10-12; originally 
prepared to cover the old field of mediaeval and 
modern history. 

Herrick, C. A.: History of Commerce and Industry; Mac- 
millan; 1920; Grade 11-12; intended specifically as a 
general history text for commercial schools or classes. 
Takes the commercial and industrial point of view. 

Hayes, C. J. H., and Moon, P. T.: Modern History; Mac- 
millan; 1923; Grade 10-12; organized under six main 


headings. Rapid survey of world progress to the 
modern period; then reasonably full tieatment of 
main lines of development. 

Mackie, R. L.: Short Social and Political History of 


Britain; World Book Co.; Grade 8-12; brief, but indi- 
cates the development of significant features of Eng- 
lish History. 
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Newman, J. B.: Beginner’s Ancient History; World Book 
Co.; 1922; Grade 8-9; brief survey of significant contri- 
butions of ancient peoples to modern civilization. Goes 
to 1000 A. D. 

Newman, J. B.: Beginner’s Modern History; World Book 
Co.; 1922; Grade 10; similar in style to “Ancient His- 
tory” by the same author. 


Robinson, J. H., Breasted, J. H., and Smith E.: General 
History of Europe; Ginn; 1921; Grade 10-12; one 
year course from prehistoric man to the present. 


Also published in two volumes with division about 1700. 

Robinson, J. H., and Beard, C. A.: History of Europe 
Our Own Times; Ginn; 1921; Grade 10-12; from French 
Revolution to date, One-half the book devoted to the 
last fifty years. 

Robinson, J. H., and Breasted, J. H.: History of Europe 
Ancient and Medieval; Ginn; 1917; Grade 10-11; a 
narrative of the life of man from earliest known begin- 
nings to the eve of the French Revolution. 

Van Loon, H. W.: Story of Mankind; Macmillan; 1923; 
Grade 10-11; not originally written as a_ textbook. 
Somewhat sketchy; lively and interesting, sometimes 
flippant style; crude, but striking illustrations. 

Webster, H.: World History; Heath; 1921; Grade 10-11. 

Webster, H.: Early European History; Heath; 1917; 
Grade 10-12. 

Webster, H.: Modern European History; Heath; 1920; 
Grade 10-12. 

Prof, Webster has published a number of texts on general 
history in the last few years. The substance of the treat- 
ment of various topics is very similar in most of the books, 
being expanded or contracted to fit the necessities of limited 
or extended treatment. Considerable attention is given to 
the American phases of World History. Other titles are, 
“Ancient History,” “Medieval and Early Modern Times,” 
“Modern Times,” and “Modern European History.” The 
first three of these are also published in various combina- 
tions. 

West, W. M.: World Progress; Allyn and Bacon; 1922; 
Grade 10-11; covers field of World History from the 
modern viewpoint in one volume. Also issued in 
separate volumes: “A Short History of Early Peo- 
ples,” and “A Short History of Modern Peoples.” All 
the West books are characterized by the use of italics 
and black-faced type to emphasize important facts and 
statements. 

West, W. M.: Story of Man’s Early Progress; Allyn and 
Bacon; 1920; Grade 9-10; World History to the eigh- 
teenth century. 

West, W. M.: Story of Modern Progress; Allyn and Bacon, 
1920; Grade 10-11; begins with a brief survey of early 
history, but devotes most space to modern times. 

Andrews’s “History of England” (Allyn and Bacon), 
and Cheyney’s “History of England” (Ginn) have also been 
issued recently in thoroughly revised editions. 

Civics anv Soctat PRoBiems. 


Adams, E. W.: Community Civics; Scribners; 1920; Grade 


7-8; approaches subject from the chief interest of 
community life rather than formal government or 
sociology. 


Ames, E. W., and Eldred, A.: Community Civics; Mac- 
millan; 1919; Grade 8-9; historical approach to 
present problems of community life. 

Ashley, R. L.: The New Civics; Macmillan; 1917, revised 
1921; Grade 11-12; the first advanced text to approach 
the subject of Civics from the problem viewpoint. 

Ashley, R. L.: The Practice of Citizenship; Macmillan; 
1922; Grade 7-9; seeks to develop the pupil’s interest 
through an approach based on his immediate surround- 
ings in home school. 

Berry, M. K., and Howe, S. B.: Actual Democracy; Pren- 
tice-Hall; 1923; Grade 11-12; limited number of 
important present-day problems, suggested by New 
Jersey course in Problems of Democracy. 

Burch, H. R., and Patterson, S. H.: American Social 
Problems; Macmillan; 1918; Grade 11-12; topics deal 
with the evolution of society, and present problems 





of city and country. 
problems omitted. 

Burch, H. R., and Patterson, S. H.: Problems of American 
Democracy; Macmillan; 1922; Grade 11-12; topics 
cover the general field of Economics and Sociology, 
with some discussion of government. 

Davis, S. E., and McClure, C. H.: Our Government; Laid 
law; 1922. 

Dawson, E.: Organized Self-Government; Holt; 1919; 
Grade 8-10; viewpoint is primarily political, but the 


Purely political or economic 


services rendered by government receive consideration. 
Seeks to develop pupil’s sense of personal responsi 
bility. 


Dunn, A. W.: Community Civics for City Schools; Heath; 
1921; Grade 8-10. 

Dunn, A. W.: Community Civics and Rural Life; Heath; 
1920; Grade 8-10. 

General treatment like author’s early book, “The Com- 
munity and the Citizen.” These two books have special 
chapters devoted to rural life and to city pupils, with 
several chapters the same in both. Many statistics. 

Finch, C. E.: Everyday Civics; American Book Co.; 1921; 
Grade 7-8; based upon the project idea. Comparatively 
brief. 

Finney, R. L.: Elementary Sociology; Sanborn; 1923; 
Grade 12; emphasizes the functions of social institu 
tions, treating social problems incidentally. 

Forman, S. E.: American Democracy; Century; 1920; 
Grade 11-12; chief stress on activities of government, 
but considerable attention given to the problems with 
which govenrments must deal. Charts and diagrams, 
but few pictures. 

Fradenburgh, C. A.: 
1919; Grade 8-9. 

Greenan and Meredith: Problems in American Democracy; 
Houghton-Mifflin; 1923; Grade 12; to be published soon. 

Hayes, Bridget E.: American Democracy; Holt; 1921; 
Grade 11-12; topical treatment of subjects relating to 
or having influence upon American Democracy. 

Hepner: Studies in Community Life; Houghton-Mifflin; 


American Community Civics; Hinds; 


1923; Grade 7-8; Socialized Civics for junior high 
schools, 

Hill, H. C.: Community Life and Civie Problems; Ginn; 
1922; Grade 8-9; approach is from sociological side, 


but gives attention also to economic and _ political 
topics. Long reference lists are valuable in case of 
class correlation between English and Civics. 

Howe, J. B.: New Era Civics; Iroquois Publishing Co.; 
1921; Grade 8-9; government treated from the stand- 
point of Community Civics. 

Hughes, R. O.: Cummunity Civics; Allyn and Bacon; 1917, 
revised 1923; Grade 8-10; approaches the subject from 
the community viewpoint, but takes national govern- 
ment as a basis for comparison with others. A product 
of the classroom. All the Hughes books are fully illus- 
trated. 

Hughes, R. O.: Elementary Community Civics; Allyn and 
Bacon; 1922; Grade 7-8; discusses the “Elements of 
Welfare” in community life and concludes with analysis 
of fundamental facts about government. 

Hughes, R. O.: Problems of Democracy; Allyn and 
Bacon; 1922; Grade 11-12; organized around five great 
fundamental needs, each one analyzed into its com- 
ponent special problems. 

Hughes, R. O.: Textbook in Citizenship; Allyn and Bacon; 
1923; Grade 8-10; for a full year’s work. Covers the 
ground of the author’s Community Civics and Economic 
Civics. 

Johnson, W. E., and Ransom, F. C.: 
Educator Supply Co., Mitchell, S. 
6-8; elementary treatment of 
beginners in civics, 

Long, J. R.: Government of the People; Scribners; 1922; 
Grade 11-12; a study of the organization and founda 
tion of the various departments of government. 

Levis, E. C.: Citizenship; Harcourt, Brace and Co.; 1923; 
Grade 8-10; a community civics by a practical teacher. 
Relatively little attention to national government. 


Community Civies; 
Dak.; 1922: Grade 
topics interesting to 
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Magruder, F. A.: American Government; Allyn and 
Bacon; 1917, revised 1923; Grade 11-12; full and inter 
esting discussion of American Government, national, 
state, and local. Statistical tables, 

Mavity, A. B., and N. B.: Responsible Citizenship; San 
born; 1923; Grade 9-10; part one takes up American 
ideals and our efforts to put them into practice. Part 
two discusses our political Institutions. 

Morehouse, F. E., and Graham: American Problems; 
Ginn; 1922; Grade 12; traces the origin of present-day 
institutions with the effects of each on society. 

Munro, W. B., and Ozanne, C. E.: Social Civies; Mac 
millan; 1922; Grade 12; touches important topics in 
civics, economics, and sociology. Special attention to 
international relations. Illustrations limited, but of 
artistic merit. 

Reed, T. H.: Form and Functions of American Govern- 
ment; World Book Co.; 1916; Grade 12; also later 
revisions. Shows the development and present status 
of American Government, with discussion of the chief 
governmental problems. 

Reed, T. H.: Loyal Citizenship; World Book Co.; 1921; 
Grade 7-8; elementary discussion of the duties of the 
citizen in his various relations in life. 

Rugg, H., Rugg, E., and Schweppe, E.: Social Science 
Pamphlets; Authors; 1922; Grade 7-9; an effort to 
combine history, geography, and civics in a_ unified 
treatment of topics rather than to consider them 
separate subjects. Great variety of material proposed. 
Series not yet complete. 

Smith, J. F.: Our Neighborhood; Winston; 1918; Grade 
7-8; distinctively a book for rural schools. 

Towne, E. T.: Social Problems; Macmillan; 1916, revised 
1921; Grade 11-12; studies of present-day practical 
problems, keeping theory in the background. 

Tufts, J. W.: The Real Business of Living; Holt; 1917, 
1918; Grade 11-12; traces the development of social, 
industrial, and political ideals. Strong ethical tones. 
No pictures, 


Turkington, G. A.: Community Civics; Ginn; 1923; Grade 
8-9; emphasizes the citizen in his relation to organized 
society. Numerous problems and exercises. 

Turkington, G. A.: My Country; Ginn; 1918; 
special emphasis on patriotism. A product of the war. 

Williamson, T. R.: Problems in American Democracy; 
Heath; 1922; Grade 12; scholarly treatment of present- 
day problems. No illustrations. 

Woodburn, J. A., and Moran, T. F.: The Citizen and the 
Republic; Longmans, Green and Co.; 1918, 1921; 
Grade 11-12; takes the political viewpoint but deals 
with political activities rather than mere governmental 
organization. 


Grade 7-8; 


Ziegler, S. H., and Jacquette, H.: _ Qur Community; 
Winston; 1918; Grade 7-8; community civics with 
special reference to city problems, Comparatively 
brief. 


Guitteau’s “Government and People of the United States” 
and “Preparing for Citizenship” (Houghton); Ellwood’s 
“Sociology and Modern Social Problems” (American), and 
doubtless others, have also been revised and _ reissued 
recently, 

VOCATIONS. 


EcoNOMICS AND 


Silver Burdett; 
standard book now 


Bullock, C. A.: Elements of Economics; 
revised 1923; Grade 12; an old 
thoroughly revised. 

Burch, H. R.: American Economic Life; Macmillan; 1921; 
Grade 11-12; topics presented from the standpoint of 
problems rather than of theory. Topics for discussion. 
Diagrams, but no pictures. 

Carlton, F. T.: Elementary Economics; Macmillan; 1920; 
Grade 9-11; brief, but clear treatment of present-day 
industrial conditions. Written simply. No _ illustra 
tions. 

Carver, T. N.: Elementary Economics; Ginn; 1920; Grade 
11-12; chief principles of Economics with their ethical 
phases, treated from the viewpoint of a progressive 
society. 
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HESE immortal episodes in our 
nation’s history are presented 
The 


thus enabled to learn history by the 


in drama form. student is 
enjoyable means of impersonating 

the great men who figured in it, and 
incidentally he receives valuable 
drill in parliamentary law and 
History 


yuublic speaking. taught 
al a 


by this method, becomes a_ live, 
popular subject to students who 


formally regarded it with dread. 
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| List Price, $1.25 a copy 
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Ethel H. Robson, Grade Supervisor in Chisholm, Minn., provides a new way to teach history in 


~ DRAMATIC EPISODES 
PARLIAMENT 


CONTENTS 


The Stamp Act Meetings, 
Virginia, New York, Lon- 
don, 1765-1766. 
First Continental Congress, 
Philadelphia, 1774. 
Virginia Convention, 
Richmond, 1775. 
Second 
ETeSs, 
Philadelphia, 1775. 
Declaration of 
dence, 
Philadelphia, 1776. 
Constitutional Convention, 
Philadelphia, 1787. 
Emancipation 
tion, Cabinet Meetings, 
Washington, 1862-1863. 
Cuban Independence Con- 
gress, 
Washington, 1898. 
World War Congress, 
Washington, 1917. 
Arms Conference, 
Washington, 1921. 
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*“Cive me'liberty or‘give me*death!”’ 
—Patrick Henry 
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Doughton, Isaac: Preparing for the World’s Work; Scrib- 
ners; 1922; Grade 6-8; designed to present to pupils 
the many sides of modern industrial life without mak 
ing detailed study of vocations. 

Faubel, A. L.: Principles of Economics; Harcourt, Brace 
& Co.; 1923; Grade 11-12; conversational style. Numer- 
ous references and questions. 

Fairchild, F. R.: Essentials of Economics; American Book 
Co.; 1923; Grade 11-12; emphasizes the business side 
of Economics. Illustrations. 

Giles, F. M., and I, K.: Vocational Civics; Macmillan; 
1919, revised 1922; Grade 8-10; presents information 
about occupations with the purpose of leading pupils 
to choose thoughtfully. 

Gowin, E. B., Wheatly, W. A., and Brewer, J. M.: Occu- 
pations; Ginn; 1923; Grade 7-9; interesting study of 
classes of occupations. Recognizes the interests of 
girls as well as of boys. 

Hughes, R. O.: Economie Civics; Allyn and Bacon; 1921; 
Grade 8-9; presents fundamental economic principles 
elementary style. Stresses the need of co-operation. 
Laing, G. H.: Introduction to Economics; Gregg; 1919; 
Grade 11-12; special emphasis on money, banking, and 
international trade. No illustrations. 

Lapp, J. A. Economics and the Community; Century; 


A History of Rome. By Tenney Frank. (American 
Historical Series, C. H. Haskins, General Edi- 
tor.) Henry Holt & Co., New York, 1923. 613 
pp. $3.50. 

This book, from the active pen of the genial Latin- 
ist of Johns Hopkins, is better suited to the needs 
of the general reader than to those of the college 
student of Roman History. It is written with the 
same flair for telling literary expression, power 
of constructive imagination, and skill of combining 
the data of political, military, economic, and cultural 
life which mark the pages of his contributions to 
the historical and classical reviews, his Roman Im- 
perialism, the Economic History of Rome, and the 
Vergil: a Biography. 

In his preface the author announces it to be his 
purpose to break with tradition and write with an 
eye more to American than tv European historical 
interests. This leads him to stress the history of 
the Roman Republic and to neglect somewhat that 
of the Empire, for he conceives our major interest 
to be “Rome's earlier attempts at developing an 
effective government while trying to preserve demo- 
cratic institutions.”” Under another name this merely 
perpetuates the tradition of the old school of his- 
torical writing, with its tendency to subordinate 
Roman history to the purposes of Classical Philology, 
and its unconcern for the literature of the post- 
Augustan age (with the exception of the Silver Age 
under Trajan and Hadrian). The result is that 
Tenney Frank has given us what is probably the 
best and certainly the most interesting textbook ac 
count of the history of the Roman Republic, but a 
superficial ill-proportioned, and _ all-too-inaccurate 
narrative of Roman imperial history, quite deficient 
for example when compared with Boak’s treatment 
of the same period. For the republican field Pro- 
fessor Frank is too devoted an admirer of Livy, and 


1922; Grade 9-10; seeks to present fundamental princi- 
ples of economics so as to make this interesting to 
pupils who will have no further opportunity for study 
in the subject. 

Leavitt, F. M., and Brown, Edith: Elementary Social 
Science; Macmillan; 1917; Grade 8-9; intended especi 


ally for young pupils in vocational or commercial 
schools. Economic topics receive more attention than 
others. 


Marshall, L. C., and Lyon, L. S.: 
tion; Macmillan; 1921; Grade 11-12; a series of 
“studies” showing the development of industrial 
society and its present organization. ‘Theory is kept 
in the background, Numerous interesting problems. 

O'Hara, Frank: Introduction to Economics; Macmillan; 
Grade 11-12; presents the essentials of Economic 
theory as a basis for sound reasoning. 

Osgood, E. L.: History of Industry; Ginn; 1921; Grade 
10-11; development of industry from pastoral and 
agricultural stages to modern times. 

Thompson, C. M.: Elementary Economics; Sanborn; 1920; 
Grade 11-12; seeks to furnish some theory as well as 
practical discussion for the special benefit of pupils 
who will not go to college. Extensive questions and 
problems. 


Our Economic Organiza 


Book Reviews 


EDITED BY PROF, J. M. GAMBRILL, TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


for the period of Roman royalty and the early re- 
public he should have profited more from the studies 
of Pais, De Sanctis, and Eduard Meyer. Those 
acquainted with his earlier work will encounter some 
of his unproved theories: the ius fetiale as a deterrent 
to Roman wars of aggression (pp. 86-87); soil ex 
haustion and its economic consequences (pp. 59, 403, 
570-571); Roman bimetallism (76-78); his enthu 
siasm for epicureanism and his disdain for stoicism 
(316-319). The space allotted to the detailed politi- 
cal history of the Age of Cesar and Cicero (whom 
Mr. Frank admires almost without stint) appears 
to be disproportionate to the limits of the book. 
These criticisms of his treatment of the republican 
period, however, only concern matters of emphasis 
and detail. No student can fail to derive both in 
spiration and useful information from the author's 
moving narrative of political events, his excellent 
description of the development and functioning of 
the government under the Republic, his skilful use 
of archeological data, and the splendid sections deal 
ing with military and economic history. 

His history of the Roman Empire shows no such 
the field. He neglects to deal with 
Christian literature, the development of Christian 
institutions and the expansion of Christianity, and 
his account of the relations of State and 
Christian Chureh is inaccurate and deficient. He 
fails, too, in a just appraisal of the reigns of Diocle 


command of 


Roman 


tian and Constantine. Roman imperial and provincial 
administration, legal development, the network of 
Roman roads, economic and social conditions, linguis- 
tic change, education, and Weltanschauung might 
have been treated with greater fulness and sympathy. 

The bibliography is serviceable for the Republic, 
but should be supplemented on the Empire. The 
index could have been made more useful by the addi 


tion of more detailed references. The 11 maps are fair, 
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but only three (double page) are printed in color; volumes, illustrations, maps, size, price, publisher, 
none are included to show early ethnic groups in Italy, ete., is given for every title, and in the case of more 
the expansion of the city of Rome, the unification of | important works a critical annotation. The work 


the Italian peninsula, the empire in the time of Au- 
gustus, Christianity in the Roman Empire, or the 
Germanic invasions. 
Joun R. KNIPFING. 
Ohio State University. 


New Guide to Reference Books. By Isadore Gilbert 
Mudge. American Library Association, Chicago, 
1923. ix, 278 pp. $3.00. 

This invaluable Guide would richly repay 
teachers of 


a wider 
history and other social studies, 
both in high school and college, and it ought to be 
regarded as an indispensable tool in every school 
library. ‘The history of this undertaking began in 
1902, when Alice B. Kroeger prepared for the Ameri- 
ean Library Association a Guide to the Study and 
Books, which almost at once be- 
came widely used in library schools, and was revised 
and enlarged in 1908. After the author’s death in 
1909, Miss Mudge, reference librarian at Columbia 
University, prepared a number of supplements, and 
in 1917 a revised and enlarged edition, changed to 
such an extent as to make it almost a new work. 
This is the basis of the present edition, still further 
revised and enlarged, following the 
plan, but with many improvements of 
and detail and the addition of some 
divisions; 2,100 titles are listed. 
\ detailed statement of title, 


use by 


Use of Reference 


general 
arrangement 
new sections and 


same 


author, number of 


is remarkably comprehensive, including besides en- 
cyclopedias, dictionaries, annuals, periodical indexes, 
and the like, twelve chapters devoted to special sub- 
jects, among them the social studies, history, biog- 
raphy, geography, government documents, useful and 
fine arts, and literature. The table of contents has 
been greatly improved in typographical arrangement 
and clearness. Many foreign language titles are in- 
cluded. The detailed general index, occupying 44 
pages of three columns each, supplies ready refer- 
ence by authors, titles, and subjects. An introduc- 
tion discusses reference books and how to study them. 

Intelligent care and patience and enormous labor 
have evidently gone into the compiling of this work 
and in bringing up to date the thousands of details 
which it records. The list extends to publications 
of the spring of 1922, and occasionally later, with 
apparently very few omissions of any moment. One 
might wish that in all cases the original date of pub- 
lication were included, that more titles were annoted, 
and that reference to extended critical reviews 


were 
more frequently given, but it seems ungracious to 
demand more from a work so comprehensive. It is 


a reference book of unique value. 


A History of Our Country. By William J. 
Long. Ginn and Company, New York, 1923. 
531 pages. $1.64. 

Dr. Long has been well known for many years 


America: 
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as author of textbooks on English and American 
literature and as a writer of popular books on na- 
ture. America, a grammar grade textbook and his 
first venture in the writing of history, is a surprising 
combination of what is good and what is bad in such 
a textbook. 

The style is clear, vigorous, interesting, with real 
literary quality. In its detailed statements of fact 
the book maintains a high standard of accuracy. The 
treatment of European backgrounds throughout is a 
valuable feature which every teacher will appreciate. 
The handling of the Civil War is unusually broad 
and fair, while the Great War is discussed without 
bitterness, without dogmatic statements about causes, 
and with much more sanity than most recent textbook 
writers have shown. 
American history “as an epic of human liberty,” and 
thus his narrative tends far more to glorify the coun 
try and its heroes than to present an account that 
is discriminating and accurate in the deeper sense. 
The first chapter, “Our Country,” and the last chap 
ter, “The Meaning of are particularly 
sentimental examples of the spirit that colors the 
whole book. The handling of the Revolutionary War 
is the outstanding example of how the eagle screams 
in the old way, the English wholly wrong, the colonial 
patriots without fault. 


But Dr. Long avowedly writes 


America,” 


Ignoring the recent work 
of scientific historians, Dr. Long speaks with the 
voice of fifty years ago, and, in addition, he protests 
against the use of the “Revolution” on the 
ground that the patriot party “fought not to destroy 
but to save; not to set up a new government but to 
preserve the old which their fathers had established.” 


name 


The author has definite opinions and states them, 
his admiration for the Puritans is unlimited. 
War and military history bulk large, 40 pages being 
devoted to the military history of the Revolution and 
25 to the battles and campaigns of the Civil War. 
The theme of the book is consistently political and 
confined almost wholly to the growth of the country 
through governmental organization and _ activities. 
Economic history in relation to politics receives some 
attention, though in such condensed form that it is 
doubtful whether children can understand it. 


e. g., 


Social 
history, as that term is now used, is almost wholly 
neglected. It is surprising that an author of Dr. 
Long's interests and experience should entirely omit 
any account of the development of literature and of 
education in America. The school 
man and does not pretend to organize his subject 
matter according to any “method” of teaching. The 
chapter summaries promise more harm than good to 


author is not a 


the pupils, not because they are poor summaries, 
but because the pupils ought to do this sort of thing 
for themselves. There is a bibliography of several 
pages, with annotations that are personal rather than 
representative of historical scholarship. 


merous illustrations include several in color 


The nu 
What 
ever its faults, the book presents a lively, well-written 

narrative, with a real personality behind it. 


Marion G. CrarkK. 


State Normal School, Glassboro. 


N. J. 


World Progress. By Willis Mason West. Part I, 

A Short History of Early Peoples. 327 +- 28 

pp. $1.60. Part II, A Short History of Mod- 

ern Peoples. 340 +- 20 pp. $1.50. Allyn and 
Bacon, New York, 1922. 

Modern and Contemporary European Civilization. 
By Harry Grant Plum and Gilbert Giddings 
Benjamin, in collaboration with Bessie L. Pierce. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, 1923. 413 
pp. $2.20. 

For the purpose of adjusting his World Progress 
to the unfortunately increasing demand for half-year 
courses in European history, Professor West has 
published it in two parts. In the main, the book is 
characteristic of the other West histories as to illus 
trations, and other mechanical features. In 
Karly Peoples, which covers the period from pre 
historic times to the end of the Renaissance, the 
author lays chief stress on Greek and early Roman 
times, devoting only about one-fourth of the volume 
to the period from 378 A. D. to 1500. Time per- 
spective is well secured throughout, in spite of the 
understressing of the medieval period. Only those 
events and movements of early times are included 
which can easily be comprehended in terms of the 
present day. 


maps, 


In the second part, which covers mod 
ern history as customarily defined, the author par 
tially atones for the virtual disappearance of Eng 
lish history as a separate study in high schools by 
emphasizing that part of modern development as a 
background for the study of American history. Some 
of the more recent historical interests and tendencies 
are marked by the treatment of European interests 
in and influence upon non-European lands, especially 
in the Far East, though at the expense of adequate 
attention to the states of western Europe. 

Modern and Contemporary European Civilization 
represents an attempt to interpret the leading events 
of the past century in the light of recent events, as 
the sub-title, “The Persisting Factors of the World 
War,” indicates. The chapters are grouped into 
parts, the first dealing with the immediate preface 
to and terms of the Treaty of Versailles. Other 
parts continue with the failure of European diplomacy 
since the Congress of Vienna, the Near Eastern 
Question, Nationality and Democracy, Commerce and 
the World War, the State and Industrial Democracy, 
and a final section is devoted to the United States 
and the War. The subject matter within these re 
spective parts is generally developed chronologically, 
whole the book presents a counter 
chronological treatment of late modern history. The 
nine maps in the text show political and economic 
conditions in Europe since 1914. The illustrations 
are practically confined to the individuals and groups 
who have figured in recent history. 


though as a 


Very brief read 
ing lists are appended to the chapters. While the 
book possesses some features which recommend it to 
the mature student, it well 
adapted to secondary school use in style, vocabulary, 
or interpretation. 


does not seem to be 


Harrorp L. Hoskins. 


Tufts (¢ ‘ollege. 
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Hoyt’s New Cyclopedia of Practical Quotations. Re- 
vised and enlarged by Kate Louise Roberts. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York, 1923. 
1374 pp. $7.50. 

First published in 1881, revised and enlarged in 
1896, Hoyt’s Cyclopedia has long held a leading 
place among dictionaries of quotations. ‘The present 
edition has been thoroughly revised and consider- 
ably enlarged, with numerous improvements in ar- 
rangement and detail, and printed from new type. 
Quotations both in English and foreign languages 
(with translation) and on “special subjects” are now 
incorporated in one alphabetical list. Many of the 
sections have been extended, some old material has 
been dropped and many new headings have been 
added, most of the changes being for the better. 
Current interests are recognized in the addition or 
extension of such lists as those on America, Wash 
ington, Patriotism, War (350 quotations), Flag (num- 
ber quadrupled), and Woman (235 quotations). The 
editor attempts with some success to include quota- 
tions from recent writers as well as the old stock 
of sayings. Under “Patriotism,” for instance, we 
have not only Seneca, Shakespeare, and Dr. Johnson, 
but Terence McSwiney, Woodrow Wilson, and H. G 
Wells. Under the heading “War” this effort takes 
the form of sayings and catch words of the World 
War, the Germans being represented entirely by such 
utterances as “The Song of Hate,” spurlos versenkt, 
and the views of Bernhardi and the ex-Kaiser. Occa 
sionally a quotation seems obviously dragged in, like 
the pointless and uncharacteristic one from Bryan 
in the list on “War.” has had its allot 
ment inadequately treated, even 
Napoleon's frequently quoted cynicism being omitted. 

The topical indexes and cross references have been 
consolidated, extended, elaborated, and placed at the 
front of the book. The elaborate Concordance, with 
an improved form of citation, gives quick access to 
any quotation included. The list of Authors Quoted 
gives information death and birth and the 
pages where the author is quoted, although it is im 
possible to include the latter feature in the case of 
numerous celebrities who are represented too fre 
quently. 


“History” 
increased, but is 


about 


Where one’s interest is primarily in the 
authors quoted, Dole’s 1914 revision of Bartlett's 
Familiar Quotations will still be preferred. The 
exact reference given in connection with most of the 
quotations is a particularly helpful feature. For 
all-around general reference by teacher, writer, and 
public speaker, Hoyt’s is the most comprehensive and 
useful dictionary of quotations. 


Turkey, the Great Powers, and the Bagdad Railway: 
A Study in Imperialism. By Edward Mead 
Earle. New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1923. xiii +- 364 pp. 

The post-war European situation, kaleidoscopic 
changes in western Asia, and recent Turkish conces 
sions to American interests have kept the magic 
pitcher of interest in the Near East constantly filled, 
and are sufficient raison d’etre for another book on 
that field. The author of the present work has chosen 





for his theme the many ramifications of the Bagdad 
Railway project. The first five chapters are devoted 
to the economic background of the subject. The 
remainder of the book deals more at length with “the 
political problem of prescribing for a ‘Sick Man’ who 
was determined to take iron as a tonic,” and it con- 
cludes with the phenix-like rise of the new republic 
of Turkey from the ashes of the Ottoman Empire 
into the unchanged world of 
imperialism. 

The chapters dealing with the Bagdad Railway 
as an economic venture are well based, well propor- 
tioned, and illuminating. Here it appears that the 
Railway was begun more or less as an international 
enterprise, in which all the Great Powers had an 
opportunity to share. The author depicts clearly, 
though he does not seem to regard it as being in- 
evitable, the rise of diplomatic and political rivalries 
in the wake of economic penetration. Russia, France, 
and particularly Britain had much to gain and little 
to fear from German construction and control of the 
road. But seen as a political move, the line struck 
squarely at the spot where the interests of Britain, 
France, and Russia came together, and thus its bear- 
ing upon the history of the Triple Entente enters. 
Throughout the story to the end of the World War 
the statement is borne out that “at best Turkish 
sovereignty was a polite fiction—it was always a 
fiction, if not always polit.” Structurally, the book 
is undoubtedly sound. It is well organized and is 
supported by a great many references, mainly to 
official or primary sources. 


politico-economic 


The account is generally 
impartial, even though evident sympathy is evinced 
for German economic expansion in western Asia and 
everywhere for Turkey. 
portant 


In a few relatively unim 
inaccurate materials have led the 
author into some error; for instance, with respect to 
the navigation of the Euphrates (p. 74) and early 
projects for a trans-Mesopotamian railway (pp. 
176-7). Not many exceptions need be taken to the 
author's interpretation of events. 

The book is written in flowing style and felicitous 
vein, with considerable color and many touches of 
humor. The use of repetition for the sake of em- 
phasis and attempts to secure balance seem overdone 
at times. The first and last portions are especially 
well and convincingly written, and, taken altogether, 
the work is a distinct contribution to our under- 
standing of the place of the Bagdad Railway in inter- 
national relations. 


places 


Hatrorp L. Hoskins. 
Tufts College. 


The New Larned History for Ready Reference Read 
ing and Research. Donald EF. Smith, editor-in- 
chief. To be completed in 12 vol., 6 vol. now 
ready. C. A. Nichols Pub. Co, Springfield, 
Mass., 1922-23. 

This revision and enlargement of a very useful 
work of reference is an enterprise of special interest. 
It will be reviewed in future issues of Tur Histort- 
cAL Ovuriook; the first six volumes will be treated 
next month. 
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Bertram Russell’s Free Thought and Official 
Propaganda (B. W. Huebsch, New York, 1922; 56 


pp.; $0.75) is an able and well-written brief, arguing 
forcibly for the “wish to find out,” the ‘will to doubt,” 
instead of William James’ “will to believe.” He 
points out that freedom of thought is at present 
limited in various practical ways, legal and other- 
wise, “in every large country known to me except 
China, which is the last refuge of freedom.” Edu- 
cation is now too much devoted to propaganda for 
the established order of things and too little con- 
cerned with creating the scientific temper and the 
spirit of skepticism, which the author believes would 
result in curing a large proportion of social ills. 
“Education has become one of the chief obstacles 
to intelligence and freedom of thought,” and Mr 
Russell has some definite though brief suggestions 
about teaching history. His attitude and point of 
view remind one of those which Prof. James Harvey 
Robinson develops at greater length in his Mind in 
the Making. This brief but effective essay will be 
read with delight by believers in freedom; to others 
it will certainly be an anathema. 


The third revised, of Prof. William R. 
Shepherd's Historical Atlas is now available. (Henry 
Holt & Company, New York, 1923. Maps 216 pp., 
Index 94 pp. $3.90). Since its original publica 
tion in 1911 this Atlas has been recognized 
the leading work of its kind, the 


edition, 


as easily 
German Putzger 


being the only other even comparable, with the Eng- 
lish Muir and the American Dow less comprehensive 
in scope and much inferior in beauty of engraving. 
The maps, beautifully made, are printed as originally 
in Leipzig, Germany, and the revision has been 
“limited mainly to an indication of the territorial 
consequences of political and military events since 
1914,” despite the wish of both author and publisher 
to incorporate many valuable suggestions which they 
acknowledge. Fourteen of the map pages, represent- 
ing all parts of the world where changes have oc- 
curred, have been corrected and revised, and a new 
double-page map of “Europe at the Present Time” 
has been inserted, the new states being indicated in 
such a way as to bring out clearly and instantly the 
magnitude of the changes through central Europe 
from north to south. Some matters of detail have 
been improved, particularly the strengthening of 
colors in the map (pp. 210-211), showing the west- 
ward development of the United States. Eventually 
the Atlas is to be thoroughly revised; meanwhile, it 
is very fortunate to have it available, the present 
edition. 
Mackie's 


A Short Social and Political History of 
Britain 


, reviewed last month by Prof. W. T. Morgan 
and credited to Harrap, London, is published in 
America by the World Book Company, Yonkers, New 
York. 

The general thesis of Professor Charles A. Beard’s 
The Economic Basis of Politics is indicated by the 
title and is familiar to readers of the author's other 
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books, particularly his Economic Interpretation of 
the Constitution of the United States and his Eco- 
nomic Origins of Jeffersonian Democracy. The little 
volume is based on a series of lectures delivered sev- 
eral years ago at Amherst College on the Clark 
Foundation. In brief but masterly summaries, Mr. 
Beard examines the views of a number of political 
philosophers, from the Greeks to the Americans, and 
searchingly inquires into the fundamental reasons 
for various forms of governments and the historical 
development of the state. He has written a brilliant 
essay, which, quite apart from one’s opinion of the 
author's doctrine, is very stimulating and informing 
to any reader who has not made a special study of 
the history of political theory. (Alfred A. Knopf, 
New York, 1922; 99 pp.; 75 cents.) 


mes 


California’s Story is told for grammar grade chil- 
dren by two of the leading scholars of the state, 
Professor H. E. Bolton, of the University of Cali- 
fornia, and Ephriam B. Adams, of Stanford Uni- 
versity. (Allyn & Bacon, New York, 1922; 216 pp.) 
The style is simple, but often the narrative is too 
condensed and lacking in concreteness to make the 
strongest appeal to children. Numerous excellent 
pictures, chiefly from photographs, add greatly to 
the attractiveness and usefulness of the book. The 
characteristic pride of Californians in their state is 
not missing. ‘The importance of this imperial state 
in the history of the West and of the nation should 
give the attractive little book a place in the schools 
in all parts of the country. 


Everyday Citizenship, by Frederick F. Blachly 
and Miriam E. Oatman (Charles E. Merrill Com- 
pany, New York, 1922; 252 pp.) is another book on 
Community Civics intended for the use of adolescent 
pupils. ‘To quote the authors’ preface, its purpose 
is “to develop a body of citizens who consider the 
workings of their government and take an active 
part in its undertakings,” but the realization of even 
these aims, incomplete as they are, is not helped by 
a text of the “manual” type, made up of generaliza- 
tions without sufficient attention to the concrete ex 
periences out of which they grow. The book is 
essentially a text on civil government developed from 
the point of view of function (wherein the authors 
include some regulation community civics material), 
and then of organization. There are better texts 
available for the use of junior high school students. 

M. McA. 

Sources of English History for the Seventeenth 
Century in the University of Minnesota Library, with 
a Selection of Secondary Material, by James Thayer 
Gerould (Research Publications of the University 
of Minnesota: Bibliographical Series, Number 1. 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 565 pp. 
1921. $4.00), lays all students of seventeenth century 
England under obligations by informing them of 
this valuable historical collection. Our gratitude 
must also extend to Professor Notestein for build- 
ing up much of it. Modeled somewhat upon Gross’ 
invaluable bibliography, it covers the years 1603 to 
1688. The general works are carefully classified by 


reigns and by periods, but the arrangement of the 
bulk of the materials by years makes it very acces- 
sible. The title entries are very complete, and it 
is interesting to note that for 1603 there are nine 
items; for 1625, twelve; for 1638, only three; for 
1641, one hundred seventy-seven, covering eighteen 
pages; 1660 has one hundred eighty-seven, and 1688 
one hundred sixty-nine. The entire work contains 
4,442 items, compared with 3,234 in the original 
edition of Gross. Other universities might well take 
a similar method of revealing the resources of their 
libraries for the various historical fields —-Wi1LiiaM 
Tuomas Moraan. 


Books on History and Government Pub- 
lished in the United States from 
Sept. 29, to Oct. 27, 1923. 


Listep By Cuaries A. Covtoms, Pu. D. 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


Adams, James T. Revolutionary New England, 1691-1776. 


Boston: Atlantic Monthly Press. 483 pp. $5.00. 
Cook, James H. Fifty years on the old frontier. New 
Haven: Yale Univ. Press. 310 pp. $4.00. 


Dow, George I., and Edmonds, John H. The pirates of the 


New England coast, 1630-1730. Salem, Mass.: Marine 
Research Society. 416 pp. $7.50. 

Garland, Hamlin. The book of the American Indian. 
N. Y.: Harper. 274 pp. $6.00. 

Cleland, Robert G. One hundred years of the Monroe 
Doctrine. Los Angeles: Times-Mirror Press. 127 pp. 
$1.00. 

Graham, Stephen. In quest of Eldorado. N. Y.: Appleton. 
334 pp. $2.00. 

Nichols, Roy F. The democratic machine, 1850-1854. 
N. Y.: Longmans Green. 248 pp. $2.50. 

Smedes, Henrietta R. North Carolina and the United 


States, 1866-1922. 


Chapel Hill, N. C.: 
Press. 


Univ. of N. C. 
51 pp. 
ANCIENT HISTORY 
Henderson, Bernard W. The life and principate of the 
Emperor Hadrian, A. D. 76-138. N. Y.: Brentano's. 
315 pp. $4.50. 


Smith, Grafton E. Tutankhamen and the discovery of his 


tomb. N. Y.: Dutton. 133 pp. $2.00. 
Van Loon, Hendrik W. The story of the Bible. N. Y.: 
Boni & Liveright. 477 pp. $5.00. 
ENGLISH HISTORY 
Arrowsmith, R. S. The prelude to the Reformation. 


N. Y.: Macmillan. 238 pp. $3.00, 
Notestein, Wallace, The journal of Sir Simonds D’Ewes 
from the beginning of the Long Parliament to the 


opening of the trial of the Earl of Stafford. New 
Haven: Yale Univ. Press. 615 pp. $7.00. 
Van Tyne, Claude. India in ferment. N. Y.: Appleton. 


264 pp. $2.00. 
EUROPEAN HISTORY 


Collins, Ross W. Catholicism and the second French Re- 


public, 1848-1852. N. Y.: Longmans Green. 360 pp. 
(12 p. bibl.). $4.00. 


Foster, Herbert D., and others. A _ syllabus of modern 
European history, 1500-1799 (9th edition). Hanover, 
N. H.: Dartmouth Bk. Store. 44 pp. 50 cents. 
Gorgolini, Dott Pietro. The Fascist movement in 
life. Boston: Little Brown. 217 pp. $3.00. 
Griffis, William E. The story of the Walloons. 
Houghton Mifflin. 310 pp. $2.00. 
Hayes, Carleton J. H., and Moon, T. P. 


Italian 
Boston: 


Teachers’ manual 


to accompany modern history. N. Y.: Macmillan. 
61 pp. 
Turner, Edward R. Europe,. 1450-1789. Garden City, 
N. Y.: Doubleday, Page & Co. 888 pp. $3.50, 
Viroubova, Anna. Memories of the Russian court. N. Y.: 
Macmillan, 410 pp. $3.50. 
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THE WORLD WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION 
Hanson, Major Joseph M., editor. The world war through 
the stereoscope. Meadville, Pa.: Keystone View Co. 


478 pp. $2.00, 

Mattern, Johannes. Bavaria and the Reich.  Balto.: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 137 pp. $1.25, 

Morris, Ira N, From an American legation. N. Y.: 


Knopf. 298 pp. $4.00. 


MEDIAVAL HISTORY 
Adams, George B. Civilization during the Middle Ages. 
Revised edition. N. Y.: Scribner. 461 pp. %2.75. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Bradlee, Francis B. C. Piracy in the West Indies and its 
suppression, 1820-1832. Salem, Mass.: Essex Insti- 


tute, 220 pp. $5.00. 
Salmon, Lucy M. The newspaper and the historian. 
N. Y.: Oxford. 559 pp. 
BIOGRAPHY 
Harlow, Ralph V. Samuel Adams, promoter of the 
American Revolution. N. Y.: Holt. 363 pp. $3.00. 


Washburn, R. M. Calvin Coolidge. Boston: 
nard. 150 pp. $1.50. 

Corti, Egon C. Leopold I of Belgium. 
307 pp. $4.50. 

Godden, G. M. Mussolini, the birth of the new democracy. 
N. Y.: Kenedy. 176 pp. $2.00. 

Hanbury-Williams, Sir John, The emperor Nicholas II as 


Truall May 


N. Y.: Brentano's. 


I knew him. N. Y.: Dutton. 282 pp. $6.00. 
Charnwood, Lord. Theodore Roosevelt. Boston: Atlantic 
Monthly Press. 232 pp. $2.50. 
Gerwig, George W. Washington, the young leader. N. Y.: 
Scribner. 156 pp. 88 cents, 


GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 

Hughan, Jessie W. A study of international government. 
N. Y.: Crowell. 420 pp. 2.75. 

Kerr, Philip H., and Curtis, Lionel. The prevention of 
war, New Haven: Yale Univ. Press. 170 pp. $2.50. 

Martin, Charles E., and George, William H. Representa- 
tive modern constitutions. Los Angeles: Times-Mirror 
Press. 241 pp. $2.25. 

Munro, William B. Municipal government and administra- 
tion, Vol. 2, administration. N. Y.: Macmillan. 523 

Scott, William E., 


Citizenship for new Americans. St. 
Paul, Minn.: 


Scott-Mitchell Pub. Co, 218 pp. $1.50. 


Historical Articles in Current Periodicals 


Compitep spy Leo F. Srocx 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

Freedom Reconsidered, II. James H. Robinson (//arper’s, 
November). 

The Fact Basis of a History, Geography, and Civies Cur- 
riculum. Charles Pendleton and Carleton W. Wash- 
burne (Journal of Educational Research, October). 

Teaching History. H. G. Wells (Journal of National Edu- 
cation, September). 

Current Fallacies about History. 
Egypt, 1923, part IIT). 
The Place of Ancient History in the Curriculum. Elizabeth 

McConathy (Educational Review, November). 

Moses and the Luxor Discoveries. Rev. A. Graham Eld- 
ridge (Holborn Review, October). 

Ancient Sparta. A. M. Woodward (History, October). 

\ Constitution of the United States of Greece. M. Cary 
(Classical Quarterly, July-October). 

The Historical Element in Christianity. 
(Hibbert Journal, October). 

New Light from Egypt on the Early Reign of Hadrian. 
William D. Gray (American Journal of Semitic Lan- 
guages and Literatures, October). 

The Hanseatic League. H. Ross Clyne (Manchester Quar 
terly, October). 

Ypres, 1658: a Little-Remembered Episode. 
Becke (Army Quarterly, October). 
“Lost Lives” of St. Louis of Toulouse. Margaret R. Toyn- 

bee (English Historical Review, October). 


Flinders Petrie (Ancient 


Guy Kendall 


Maj. A. F. 


The Rhodes Scholarships. 


The Irish Free Trade Agitation of 1779. 


The Problem of Alsace. Maurice Wilkinson (Scottish His- 
torical Review, October). 

Federal Characteristics of the Swiss and American Unions, 
II. Charles Borgeaud (Constitutional Review, Octo- 
ber). 

The Suppression of Piracy in the West Indies (continued). 
Francis B. C, Bradlee (Historical Collections of the 
Essex Institute, October). 

The Constitutionality of the Subsoil. Fernando Gonzilez 
Roa (/Inter-America, October). The historical and 
legal grounds of the present Mexican constitution. 

The Agrarian Policy of Peri: Notes for an Economic His 
tory of the Republic. César A. Ugarte (/nter-America, 
October). 

Rafael M. Merchdn. Rogelio Gonzdlez Ricardo (Jnter 
America, October). The story of the revolutionary 
influence of a Cuban educator and journalist. 

Characteristics of Bolshevik Diplomacy. Alfred L. P. 
Dennis (North American Review, November). 

Monthly Survey of World Events (Current History, Novem- 
ber). A new department controlled by the following: 
A. B. Hart, chairman; Harry T. Collings, Arthur I.. 
Cross, Richard H. Dabney, William S. Davis, Charles 
W. Hackett, Albert H. Lybyer, Frederic A. Ogg, Alex- 
ander Petrunkevitch, William RK. Shepherd, Lily R. 
Taylor, Payson J. Treat. 

THE BRITISH EMPIRE 

The Teaching of History in Schools, 
tory, October). III. Sherborne. 

The Future of the British Empire. 
Review, October). 

The Jewels Lost in the Wash. 
October). 


Nowell Smith (//is 
H. G. Wells (Empire 


\. V. Jenkinson (J//istory 

The loss of King John’s treasure in 1220. 

The English Bishops at the Lateran Council of 1139. 
William Hunt (English Historical Review, October). 

The Advocates of the Court of Arches. W. Senior (Law 
(uarterly Review, October). 
Richard Il. and the Death of the Duke of Gloucester. R 
l.. Atkinson (English Historical Review, October). 
The Papal Schism of 1378 and the English Province of the 
Guiles of Cluny. Rose Graham (English Historical Re 
view, October). 

The Elizabethan Persecution. Egerton Beck (Dublin Re 
view, October, November, December). 

The Elections for the Long Parliament, 1640, R. 
shaw (English Historical Review, October). 

The Recruiting of the Long Parliament, 1645-7. R. N. 
Kershaw (History, October). 

The Redemption of the Five Boroughs. 
(English Historical Review, October). 

The Hanau Controversy in 1744 and the Fall of Carteret, 
Richard Lodge (English Historical Review, October). 

\ British Dragoon in the American Revolution. Maj.-Gen. 
William H. Carter (Cavalry Journal, October). Lieut. 
Col. Banastre Tarleton. 

Brougham, Lord Grey, and Canning, 1815-30. H. W. C. 
Davis (English Historical Review, October). 


N. Ker 


Allen 


Mawer 


Lord Morley’s Place in History. H. W. Massingham 
(Current History, November). 
The Influence of Foreign States on British Strategy. 


L.ieut.-Col. E. M.S. Charles (Army Quarterly, October). 

lan D. Colvin (Empire Review, 
October ). 

The Captivity of James I. FE. W. M. 
(Scottish Historical Review, October). 

Scottish Masters and Students at Poitiers in the Second 
Half of the Sixteenth Century. Jean Plattard (Scot 
tish Historical Review, October), 

Lieutenant-Colonel James Steuart, A Jacobite Lieutenant- 
Governor of Edinburgh Castle. Maj. K. A. Moody 
Steuart (Scottish Historical Review, October). 


Balfour-Melville 


The Teaching of Modern Irish History. Rev. T. Corcoran 
(Irish Monthly, October). 
Irishmen in the Thirty Years’ War. Rev. Patrick Nolan 


(Irish Ecclesiastical Review, October). 
George O’Brien 
(English Historical Review, October). 
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The Emancipation of the Slaves at the Cape. 
Hattersley (History, October). 

THE GREAT WAR AND ITS PROBLEMS 

The Problem of War-History. Cyril Falls. (4delphi, Octo- 
ber). 

Notes on Foreign (non-British) War Books (Army Quar- 
terly, October). 

The Empire’s Effort in the War. 
Review, October). 

Critical Analysis of the Operations of the Third, Fourth 
and Fifth French Armies and British Army from about 
August 15 to September 15, 1914. Col. Weston P. 
Chamberlain (Coast Artillery Journal, October). 

With the Tenth Field Artillery at the Second Battle of 
the Marne. Maj. J. W. Anderson (Field Artillery 
Journal, September, October). 

The British Cavalry in Palestine and Syria (continued). 
Lieut.-Col. Edward Davis (Cavalry Journal, October). 

General Liman von Sanders on the Dardanelles Campaign. 
(Army Quarterly, October). 

From Rumbo to the Rovuma: the Odyssey of “One” Column 
in East Africa in 1917. Col. G. M. Orr (Army Quar- 
terly, October). 

Recollections of the R. F. C. during the Great War. 
say S. Wortley (Army Quarterly, October). 

The Development of Artillery during and after the World 
War. Maj. W. Y. C. Schuurman (Field Artillery Jour- 
nal, September-October). 


Alan F. 


John Buchan (Empire 


Rothe- 


THE UNITED STATES AND DEPENDENCIES 

History versus National 
(Landmark, October). 
textbook agitation. 

The Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association. Benjamin F. Shambaugh 
(Mississippi Valley Historical Review, September). 

Is County History Worth While? Arthur L. Cross 
(Michigan History Magazine, July-October). 

Michigan’s Most Ancient Industry: the Pre-Historic Mines 
and Miners of Isle Royale. William P. F. 
(Michigan History Magazine, July-October). 

California and Pacific Coast History Materials. 
Lesly (Grizzly Bear, November). 

The Expedition of Panfilo de Narvaez. Gonzalo Fernandez 
Oveido y Valdez (Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 
October). Edited by Hurbert Davenport. 

French Intrusions and Indian Uprisings in Georgia and 
South Carolina, 1577-1580. Mary Ross (Georgia ITis- 
torical Quarterly, September). 

American Colonial Architecture. Joseph Jackson (Build- 
ing, November). VII. In the French Colonies. 

Notes on a Colonial Free School in Anne Arundel County, 
with Side Lights upon the Early Education of Johns 
Hopkins. Daniel R. Randall (Maryland Historical 
Magazine, September). 


Legend. KR. Gordon 
Discussion of the 


Wasson 
American 


Ferguson 


Lewis B. 


The Life of Thomas Johnson (continued). Edward S. 
Delaplaine (Maryland Historical Magazine, Septem- 
ber). 

The Continental Express Rider. John C. Fitzpatrick 
(D. A. Kk. Magazine, November). 


A Biographical Notice of the Due de Lauzun, Commander 
of the Troop of Cavalry which became known as 
“Lauzun’s Legion” in the Revolutionary War. Cor- 
nelius Stevenson (Pennsylvania Magazine of History 
and Biography, October). 


The Real Declaration of Independence: a Study of 
Colonial History under a Modern Theory. Henry 
Leffman (Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 


Biography, October). “The actual step towards inde- 
pendence was taken by the First Continental Congress.” 
Formation of the First State Constitutions, ITI. 
Editor (Constitutional Review, October). 
James Alfred Pearce (continued). Bernard C. Steiner 
(Maryland Historical Magazine, September). 
Vice-Presidents and the Method of their Election. 
Robert M. Hughes (Constitutional Review, October). 
The Second Officer in the Government. William H. Flem 
ing (Annals of Iowa, January). 


The 


Our 


Congress and the Supreme Court. Alexander S. Lanier 
(North American Review, November). 
Georgia Appointments by President Washington. Warren 


Grice (Georgia Historical Quarterly, September). 

Georgia’s Debt to Monmouth County, New Jersey. Wil- 
liam W. Gordon (Georgia Historical Quarterly, June). 

Salem Vessels and their Voyages (continued). George G. 
Putnam (Jistorical Collections of the Essex Institute, 
October ). 

The Yazoo Fraud. Samuel B. Adams (Georgia Historical 
Quarterly, June). 

Notes on the Colonization of Texas. Eugene C. Barker 
(Mississippi Valley Historical Review, September; 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, October). 

Travel in Early Days. O. W. Robinson (Michigan History 
Magazine, July-October). 

Negroes in Domestic Service in the United States. Eliza- 
beth R. Haynes (Journal of Negro History, October). 

Salem and the War of 1812. William D. Chapple (/His- 
torical Collections of the Essex Institute, October). 

New Mexico and the Texan Santa Fé Expedition. Wil- 
liam C. Binkley (Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 
October). 

Historical Work in Michigan (Michigan History Magazine, 
July-October). 


Newspapers of Washington Territory (continued). Ed- 
mond S. Meany (Washington Historical Quarterly, 
October ). 

Cape Disappointment in History. Barbara C. Elliott 


(Washington Historical Quarterly, October). 

The New Journalism in Missouri, Il]. Walter B. Stevens 
(Missouri Historical Review, October). 

The Story of the Bald Knobbers, A. M. 
souri Historical Review, October). 

Journalism of Northwest Iowa. Charles Aldrich (Annals 
of lowa, January). 

The Movement of Negroes from the East to the Gulf States 
from 1830 to 1850. A. A. Taylor (Journal of Negro 
History, October). 

Lotteries in Pennsylvania prior to 1833. Asa E. Martin 
(Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, 
October). 


Haswell (Mis- 


James Dickson: a Fillibuster in Minnesota in 1836. Grace 
L. Nute (Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
September). 


Lieutenant Jefferson Davis. 
sest, October). 

Trans-Mississippi Railroads during the Fifties. Robert E. 
Riegel (Mississippi Valley Historical Review, Septem- 
ber). 

Jayhawkers in Missouri, 1858-1863, III. Hildegarde R. 

Herklotz (Missouri Historical Review, October). 

Atlanta Campaign (continued). Thomas R. 

(Georgia Historical Quarterly, June). 

The Campaign and Battle of Chickamauga. Thomas R. 
Hay (Georgia Historical Quarterly, September). 

The Artillery Mechanics of Gettysburg. Lieut.-Col. Jen- 
nings C. Wise (Field Artillery Journal, November, 
December). 

The American Pulpit on the Death of Lincoln. 
FE. Barton (Open Court, September). 

Senator Cole and the Purchase of Alaska. Victor J. Farrar 
(Washington Historical Quarterly, October). 

The Missouri Pacific Railroad to 1879. R. E. Riegel (Mis- 
souri Historical Review, October). 

Crawford Williamson Long and the Discovery of Anes- 
thesia. Frank K. Boland (Georgia Historical Quar- 
terly, June). 

A History of High School Legislation in Oregon to 1910. 
Charles A. Howard (Quarterly of Oregon Historical 
Society, September). 

Kelly’s Army. Donald L. McMurry (Palimpsest, October). 
The industrial army piloted from San Francisco to 
Washington in 1894 by Gen. Chas. T. Kelly. 

The United States Paramount in the Caribbean. 
Colby (Current History, November). 

Philippine Progress under American Rule, 
Farwell (Current History, November). 


Dorothy MacBride (Palimp- 


The Hay 


William 


Eldridge 


Cecilia W. 
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Experimental Curriculum-Making in the Social Studies 


REPORT OF A STUDY BY PROFESSOR J. MONTGOMERY GAMBRILL 


Scope AND CHARACTER OF THE INVESTIGATION 

On recommendation of their Educational Research 
Committee, the Directors of the Commonwealth 
Fund in the latter part of February, 1923, approved 
a financial grant “for an analytical study of a limited 
number of outstanding experiments, or courses, in 
the social studies in our school systems. The primary 
object of this would be to prepare a report, or a 
series of reports, upon a number of these activities, 
which would be distributed among the teachers of 
the social studies in order to acquaint them with what 
is being done in other places."” The Commonwealth 
Fund entered into an agreement with the National 
Council for the Social Studies, according to which 
the treasurer of the National Council would receive 
the funds appropriated by the Commonwealth Fund 
and supervise their disbursement for the purpose of 
such an investigation. In a letter to the officers of 
the National Council, Professor Max Farrand, Ad- 
viser in Educational Research to the Commonwealth 
Fund, said: “There have been various suggestions 
made, but the Committee has held firmly to the point 
of view that one of the most desirable things which 
could be done was to have a study made of a limited 
number of fairly typical cases of new or experi- 
mental courses of study that were actually in opera- 
tion.” 

A tentative list of ‘a limited number of outstanding 
experiments and activities in the social studies” of 
which ‘‘an analytical study” should be undertaken, 
was agreed upon between Professor Farrand and the 
Investigator; with the qualification that ‘““whether any 
others shall be added or perhaps substituted for some 
of those suggested will depend upon the way things 
develop as the study progresses.” It was further 
agreed that it would be desirable to use the incidental 
opportunities of country-wide travel (required by 
the special purpose of the investigation) to observe 
classroom procedures of an unconventional character 
and pupil activities or special devices directly corre- 
lated with teaching, and to note as far as possible 
the views and plans of progressively inclined teach- 
ers and educators, and the general tendencies in the 
teaching of the social studies. It was recognized, 
however, that any attempt to generalize about such 
matters would have to be frankly “impressionistic,” 
and that any report on such matters would be left 
to the discretion of the Investigator. Much the 
same thing would probably be true of work in the 
elementary schools since the tentative list of out- 
standing enterprises for study was confined almost 
entirely to junior and senior high schools or to com- 
prehensive plans for continuous work through the 
twelve grades of the school. 

It was necessary to limit the scope of an investi- 
gation strictly to the field of the social studies. The 
wider field of civic education would include extra- 
curricular activities, student organizations, school 
management and discipline, and the like. Aside from 


the fact that a study had recently been undertaken 
in the fields mentioned, it was regarded as entirely 
impractical to include so large a field in the present 
inquiry of the Commonwealth Fund. 

Another important question that had to be decided 
was whether the reports of the Investigator should 
be descriptive or critical. However desirable it might 
be to have evaluations of the undertakings studied, 
it had to be recognized that no generally accepted 
standards or scientific tests were available, and it 
seemed questionable whether an investigation con- 
ducted under such auspices ought to exploit the views 
of one observer, not to mention the undue extension 
of time that would be necessary to justify such at- 
tempted appraisals. It was decided that the report 
should be “descriptive and analytical, rather than 
critical.” In some cases, however, it has seemed 
obviously desirable to raise questions and to indicate 
different points of view, but this has been done in a 
manner as objective and impersonal as possible. 

In view of the fact that less than half the school 
year would be available for visiting, in some cases 
much less, it was possible to undertake only a rather 
hasty preliminary inquiry. It is believed, however, 
that this inquiry was made in such a way as to render 
it improbable that any important enterprise in the 
teaching of social studies was overlooked. A form 
letter asking for information was sent out during 
the month of March to about four hundred persons, 
including the superintendents of all the states, the 
superintendents of all cities of thirty thousand or 
more population (and to some smaller cities), to 
professors of education in a number of colleges and 
universities, to representative normal schools, and 
to a number of supervisors, principals, department 
heads, and others. Diligent personal inquiry was 
also made at the meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence at Cleveland. It proved to be possible 
to make a personal visit to almost every city or in- 
stitution which seemed to hold out any promise of 
having work of a markedly unusual character in the 
social studies. 

This report is based upon personal observation 
and conference, supplemented by the use of all avail- 
able documentary material, manuscript as well as 
printed. Numerous quotations from manuscript docu- 
ments, in a number of cases especially prepared, are 
included. The states visited include New York, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Colo- 
rado, and California, and one or two others will be 
added to the list before the continuation of this report 
is published in the next issue of Tue Historicar 
OUTLOOK. 

The basis of selection for the subjects treated in 
this report, as already indicated, is significant de- 
parture from common practice and especially work 
of an experimental character, not the personal ap- 
praisal of anyone connected with the enterprise. Nor 
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should the length and order of the articles be re- 
garded as an index of comparative importance, since 
these factors are influenced by convenience in ex- 
position, by the stage of progress which an under- 
taking has reached, and by the amount of available 
material. We have tried to find and study enter- 
prises based upon experiment and research, even 
though they might not qualify in the strictest scien- 
tific sense of those terms, and have sought to learn 
what the special workers in the field are thinking 
and doing, and what seem to be the character and 
direction of change. Whether the proposed changes 
are on the whole or in special cases desirable or 
undesirable, the reader may judge for himself. 

It is recognized also that “new” is a purely rela- 
tive term. The well-informed student of the history 
of teaching in these special fields is nearly always 
able to point out precedents and forerunners. The 
enthusiast, anxious to pose as a progressive, readily 
persuades himself that he has made an original con- 


tribution by adopting a new name for some ancient 
device. We have tried to steer a middle course and 
to find and study those enterprises that are sufficiently 
out of the ordinary to give some indication of the 
tendencies in the teaching of the social studies. 

The Investigator takes this opportunity to make 
grateful acknowledgment of the courtesy and kind- 
ness with which he has been treated throughout his 
travels. With a single exception, not one official of 
any rank has been too busy for conference, and many 
have given time and effort beyond anything that 
could have been reasonably expected. School people 
everywhere have seemed anxious to offer all possible 
facilities for the study. 








‘Later, in October, 1923, a survey under the direction 
of a committee nominated by the American Historical Asso- 
ciation, supported by a grant from the Institute of Educa- 
tional Research of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
was undertaken by Professor Edgar Dawson. This survey 
will provide statistical information about conditions and 
tendencies in the teaching of history in schools. 


I. Social Studies in the University High School 
of the University of Chicago 


There are eleven grades instead of the usual twelve 
in the “Laboratory Schools” of the University of 
Chicago, for “economy in the process of general edu- 
cation” is the broad purpose of experimentation. In 
the field of social studies experiments that involve 
the curriculum, methods of teaching and study, cor- 
relation of studies, and adaptation to individuals, have 
been in progress for several years. Mr. H. C. Hill 
is head of the department of social science in the 
high school, Professor R. M. Tryon of the department 
of history and other social studies in the school of 
education. 

THE COURSE OF STUDY 

It is a general principle accepted for all fields of 
work that curriculum content must be determined 
primarily and in its larger aspects by social needs, 
and from an analysis of the needs of society school 
objectives may be determined. It then becomes neces- 
sary to test in the classroom the treatment of sub- 
jects and details. The program for the social studies 
in grades VIII to XI now taught in the University 
High School has developed after four or five years 
of experimental teaching and revision. It begins 
with a survey of present life and problems, proceeds 
to a story of the progress of mankind since the Stone 
Age, and culminates in a study of current institutions 
and problems: 

I. Community Life and Civic Problems, Com- 
bined with English (one year). 
II. World History—“A Unified and Coherent 
View of the Evolution of Human Progress.” 
1. Survey of civilization from _ primitive 
times to the middle of the eighteenth 
century (one year). 
Modern history, combining FEuropean 
and American, since the middle of the 
eighteenth century (one year). 
IIT. Modern Problems; or, American Institutions 
(one year), 


bo 


(Ancient History is offered primarily to meet col- 
lege entrance requirements and is not part of the 
foregoing sequence. ) 

Community Lire aNp Civic PropLeMs 

The conception underlying this course “is the 
biblical proposition that no man liveth to himself 
alone.” It attempts to show the pupil his dependence 
on others and the dependence of others upon him as 
“the most important facts in human life,” and pre- 
sents for study the more important institutions and 
problems of modern life. The materials were first 
tested in the classroom with mimeographed sheets 
and after three years of testing in a number of schools 
they were thoroughly revised and are now available 
in Mr. Hill's textbook, Community Life and Civic 
Problems (Ginn and Company). It is therefore un- 
necessary to present an extended outline of this 
course. Its main features are as follows: 

I. GROUP LIFE: Myself and others—family 

—school—church— community. 

Il. PROBLEMS OF THE COMMUNITY: 
Children of the melting pot—health of the 
community—police affairs—fire protection 
and prevention—recreation—civic beauty— 
the handicapped. 

INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY: Work and the 
worker—exchange of goods—communication 
and transportation—labor and capital. 

IV. GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS: Local 
—state—national—-political parties and the 
ballot. 

(The combination of this work with the English 

course will be treated in another section.) 
Tue Evotution or Human Progress 

The two years’ sequence in history has been 
planned with the conviction that adequate training 
for citizenship requires an acquaintance with the 
story of how mankind has developed from the earliest 
times to the present. Not only is modern history 


Ill. 
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valuable, but ancient and medieval are needed to 
explain the origin of much of our art, philosophy, 
religious belief, law, and other institutions. In both 
the early and the modern periods there is comparison, 
illustration, and application in terms of the life of 
today, and particular attention is directed to “‘com- 
munity life’ in other times and countries. The chief 
movements and the most significant features are 
treated topically, with special attention to the ideas 
of development and continuity. 

The “Survey” is composed of ‘“‘a series of cross- 
sectional studies of the chief phases of human prog- 
ress from the earliest times to the middle of the 
eighteenth century.” Its particular purpose is “to 
give the pupils a clear conception of the great move- 
ments of history and an adequate understanding of 
typical civilizations of the past.” A narrative thread 
connects the cross-sectional surveys. The idea ap- 
pears to be practically identical with Biedermann’s 
plan of Kulturbilder.' The large study-units gen- 
erally include both narration and description. The 
course is not prescribed for all students, but they 
are strongly recommended to elect it, and about 40 
per cent. of the sophomores do so. The modern his- 
tory, combining European and American, includes 
among its topics, “Expansion of Industrial Nations,” 
and particularly stresses those phases of the period 
which particularly concern the United States. 

Part I. Survey or Civitization, 
I. Primitive life and oriental civilization. 
1. Primitive man. 
2. Oriental lands and peoples. 
3. Egypt, the cradle of civilization. 

(a) Political development. 

(b) Egyptian civilization: the Nile Valley—the 
inundation, irrigation, agriculture, — river 
traffic, trading centers, the bazaar, the crafts- 
men, the nobles, the Pharaoh, the warrior 
class, the priesthood, the temples, worship, 
the sacred books, hieroglyphics and writing, 
the scribes, architecture, the plastic arts, 
engineering, the sciences. 

4, Features of oriental civilization. 
5. Westward march of oriental civilization. 
Il. Greece—a world enlightened. 
1. Expansion of the Greek world. 
(a) The Aegean home. 
(b) Colonial expansion. 
(c) Commerce and industry. 
(d) Rise of democracy. 
(e) The Persian war. 
(f) The Athenian empire. 
Athenian civilization: Attica and Athens—the 
land, farming, the market-place, shops and the 
crafts, the port town, warehouses, factories, slav- 
ery, classes of the people, the leisure class, open- 
air life, places of resort, education, direct govern- 
ment, discussion, public opinion, Athens as an art 
center, the acropolis, public buildings, sculpture, 
the sophists, philosophy, writers, books and 
readers, the drama, history, oratory, philosophy, 
the academy, the first university. 
3. Eastward march of Greek civilization. 
(a) Rise of Macedon. 
(b) Conquest of the East. 
(c) The Macedonian empires. 
(d) The Alexandrian age. 
4. Influence on Rome. 
ILI. Rome—a world consolidated. 
1. Growth of the Roman power. 
(a) Rome and Italy. 
(1) Environment. 


te 


(2) Early institutions. 
(3) Expansion in Italy, 
(b) Mediterranean expansion. 
(1) Duel with Carthage. 
(2) Eastern wars. 
(c) End of the republic. 
(1) Effects of conquest. 
(2) Struggle for reform. 
(3) Rise of the military power. 
(4) Establishment of empire. 

Roman life and civilization. 

(a) Life of the Romans: the imperial city —popu- 
lation, sanitary conditions, water supply, fire 
and police, administration, day of the noble, 
position of woman, education, amusements, 
clubs, books and libraries, travel, country 
life, industry, petty trade, money and coinage, 
capital and investment. 

(b) The world under Roman rule: area and popu 
lation, the rim of barbarism, the frontiers, 
the army, the provinces, civil service, law 
and justice, the census and_ taxation, the 
municipal centers, communication, the Roman 
roads, waterways, centers of trade and indus 
try, manufacturing, the guilds, slavery, 
social classes, class feeling, philanthropy, 
social evils, morality. 

(c) Maturity of ancient civilization: unifying 
influences, growth of Roman world, Greco 
Roman civilization, heritage of the modern 
world. 

Breaking up of the Roman world. 

(a) Causes of decline. 

(b) Growth of despotism. 

(c) Rise of the church. 


IV. The Middle Age—transition to modern civilization 
1. The Dark Ages. 


(a) The barbarian migrations. 

(b) Rise of the Franks. 

(c) Empire of Charlemagne. 

(d) The Invasions of the Northmen. 

Medieval life and civilization. 

(a) Feudalism, raids and_ invasions, self-help, 
feudal relations, lord and vassal, mutual obli- 
gations, the feudal court, feudal justice, 
feudal warfare, the feudal army, the castle 
living conditions, training the knight, jousts, 
and tournaments, chivalry, the manor, tillage, 
serfs and villeins, the village, life of the 
peasants, self-sufficiency of the manor. 

(b) The church: church organization—the Pope, 
the clergy, the councils, the monastie orders, 
monastic discipline, the monastery, occupa- 
tions of the monks, services to civilization, 
the parish priests, the church as a_ social 
center, church worship, the sacraments, ex- 
communication and_ interdict, the church 
courts, heresy, the temporal power of the 
Pope, the rise of the friars, the Franciscans. 

(c) Life in the towns: growth of towns—popula- 
tion, walls, sanitation, streets, lighting, police, 
public buildings, government, dwellings, furni- 
ture, food, and clothing, schools, great 
teachers, universities, studies, use of Latin, 
mediwval superstitions, mediaval art, the 
cathedral builders. 


V. The crusading movement. 
1. The Eastern situation. 


(a) Rise of the Saracens. 

(b) Civilization of the Saracens. 

(c) The Byzantine empire and its civilization. 

The Crusades. 

(a) Causes of the crusades—conditions in Western 
Europe. 

(b) The first crusade. 

(c) Episodes from the later crusades. 

(d) Results—to Western Europe. 


Beginnings of the modern world—the expansion of 
commerce and the great awakening, 
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1. Rise of the towns. 

2. Commerce and communication, the merchant 
guilds, the craft guilds, fairs and markets, trade 
routes, traffic and transit, money and coinage, 
banking, associations and companies, improvements 
in navigation, trade with the Indies, exploration, 
voyage, discoveries. 

3. The great awakening: cities of Italy, intellectual 
awakening, revival of classical study, humanism, 
use of the vernacular, great writers, revival of the 
arts, the old masters, rise of modern science, the 
great scientists, inventions, printing, gunpowder, 
the compass, widening of the horizon, discontent 
with the church, forerunners of reform. 

4. Rise of modern nations from medieval origins. 


. Colonial expansion and the new world. 


1. Contest for colonial empire. 

(a) England and France as European powers. 
(b) Colonial domains of the French and English. 
(c) Resources and colonial policy. 

(d) Struggle for the mastery. 

(e) Outcome of the struggle. 

. Colonial life and civilization: conditions—farming, 
labor, slavery, resources, water-power, industry, 
fisheries, commerce, navigation acts, exports and 
imports, money, living conditions, furniture, food, 
clothing, amusements, travel, roads, the church, 
sects, liberalism, education, schools, colleges, books, 
newspapers, reading public, postal system. 

3. Independence and union, 

(a) The Revolution. 
(b) Union and federation. 


to 


Part II. Mopern History. 
The Industrial Revolution. 
1. Minimal essentials. 

(a) The domestic system of industry: manu- 
facturing, trade, commerce, transportation, 
communication, agriculture. 

(b) The development of the textile industries and 
the coming of the factory. 

(c) Improvements in transportation, 1760-1830: 
roads, canals, steamboats, railroads. 

(d) Chief results: economics, social, political. 

2, Supplementary projects. 

(a) The early history of the steel industry. 

(b) The agricultural revolution. 

(c) The development of mining. 

(d) Lives of inventors (select one). 

(e) The beginning of the industrial revolution in 
America. 

(f) Early socialistic experiments. 

The French Revolution. 
1. Minimal essentials. 

(a) Conditions under the old régime: social classes, 
autocracy and _ inefficiency of government, 
privileges and abuses. 

(b) The intellectual revolution: discoveries in the 
natural sciences and their influence; phil- 
osophers in the social sciences—Voltaire, 
Montesquieu, Rousseau. 

(c) French Revolution, 1789-95: financial troubles 
of the king; influence of the American Revo- 
lution; epochal events—Oath of the Tennis 
Court, fall of the Bastile, Declaration of the 
Rights of Man; chief reforms of the National 
Assembly and the Convention. 

(d) Napoleon, 1795-1815: outbreak of the war in 
Europe; the rise of Napoleon; the spread of 
revolutionary ideas and reforms throughout 
Europe; effect of events on the United States 

political factions, XYZ affair, Alien and 
Sedition Acts, war with France, Louisiana 
purchase, 

(e) Heritage of the Revolution: political, social, 
intellectual, 

2. Supplementary projects. 

(a) The benevolent despots. 

(b) Famous leaders of the Revolution. 

(c) The Reign of Terror, 


III. The Era of Metternich. 


(d) The career of Napoleon. 
(e) The Continental System. 
(f) Jefferson’s embargo policy. 





1. Minimal essentials. 
(a) The Congress of Vienna and its work: inter- 
national problems, composition and activities 
of the Congress, the treaties. 
(b) Metternich and reaction in Austria, Germany, 
France, and Spain, 1815-30, 
(c) The Holy Alliance and the Monroe Doctrine. 
(d) The revolutions of 1830 and 1848: causes, 
characteristics, outcome, effect on emigration 
to the United States. 
2. Supplementary projects. 
(a) Prominent leaders of the period. 
(b) The rise of Prussia. 
(c) The revolutions in Spanish America, 1808-21. 
(d) The industrial revolution in France or Ger- 
many. 


IV. The development of nationality. 


1. Minimal essentials. 

(a) The second French Empire: establishment, 
domestic policy of Napoleon III, foreign 
policy and ambitions. 

(b) The unification of Germany: forces for and 
against union, Zollverein, Bismarck and the 
blood and iron policy, establishment of Ger- 
man Empire. 

(c) The unification of Italy: obstacles, chief 
leaders in movement, diplomacy and reforms 
of Cavour, establishment of Kingdom of 
Italy, acquisition of Venetia, Rome, and Italia 
irredenta. 

2. Supplementary projects. 

(a) Life of Cavour. 

(b) Life of Bismarck, 

(c) The rise of Louis Napoleon. 

(d) The French Mexican Expedition. 

(e) The internal policy of Napoleon III 

(f) Louis Blane and the “National Workshops.” 

(g) The authorship of the Monroe Doctrine. 


V. The slavery controversy. 


1. Minimal essentials. 

(a) Early history of slavery in America, 1619- 
1819; slavery in the colonies, decline during 
the Revolutionary period, effect of the cotton 
gin. 

(b) Slavery as an institution: family life, labor 
conditions, discipline, slave trade, recreation, 
economic advantages and disadvantages. 

(c) Struggles over the extension of slavery, 
1819-60: Missouri Compromise, 1820; abo- 
litionist movement; Compromise of 1850; 
Kansas-Nebraska Act, 1854; Dred Scott 
decision, 1857; Lincoln-Douglas debates; 
election of 1860. 

(d) The Civil War and emancipation, 1861-65; 
comparison of the North and the South, grand 
strategy of the war, Emancipation Proclama- 
tion and the Thirteenth Amendment, victory 
of the Unionists—comparison with unification 
of Italy and of Germany. 

(e) The reading of Uncle Tom’s Cabin (or some 
other historical novel relating to the topic) 
and a biography or the memoirs or auto- 
biography of one of the notable personages 
of the time. 

2. Supplementary projects. 

(a) Religious beliefs of the slaves. 

(b) The underground railway. 

(c) The Christian Sanitary Commission. 

(d) Lincoln’s attitude on slavery. 

(e) John Quincy Adams and the “Gag Resolu- 
tion.” 

(f) Synopses and criticisms of biographies, 
personal narratives, or historical novels deal- 
ing with the topic. 


VI. The westward movement. 


1. Minimal essentials. 
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(a) The settlement of the Middle West, c. 1775- 
1840: historic background—early explorers 
and settlers, settlement of Tennessee and 
Kentucky, occupation of the Northwest and 
the Southwest, movement across the Mis- 
sissippi, foreign immigration and its effect. 

(b) Life on the frontier: homes, occupations, edu- 
cation, religion, manners, amusements, ideals. 

(c) The development of transportation: steamboat, 
roads, canals, railroads. 

(d) The disappearance of the frontier and the 
development of the conservation movement: 
significance of. the frontier in American his- 
tory, waste of natural resources, origin and 
growth of the conservation movement, present- 
day activities in conservation. 

2. Supplementary projects. 

(a) The development of communication. 

(b) The early land policy of the United States. 

(c) Agricultural machinery and the occupation of 
the West. 

(d) Pioneer mining and mining settlements. 

(e) Early settlements in Illinois. 

(f) The building of the Northern Pacific Railroad. 

(g) The Granger movement. 

VII. Expansion of the industrial nations. 
1. Minimal essentials. 

(a) The Industrial Revolution and world-expan- 
sion. 

(b) The partition of Africa: reasons, activities of 
Great Britain, France, Germany, and other 
countries. 

(c) The opening of Asia to the Western world: 
India, China, Japan, Russia, attitude of the 
United States—the open door. 

(d) World-expansion of the United States: conti- 
nental growth, Alaska, Hawaii, Samoa, 
Philippines and Porto Rico, Panama, Virgin 
Islands, 

2. Supplementary projects. 

(a) Livingstone and Stanley in Africa. 

(b) Perry and the opening of Japan. 

(c) The “open-door” policy. 

(d) Railway construction in the Far East. 

(e) The rubber trade in the Congo region. 

(f) Japan and Korea. 

(g) The United States in Haiti or Nicaragua. 

The world-war and world-reconstruction. 
1. Minimal essentials. 

(a) Background of the war: industrialism, colonial 
expansion, the alliances, rivalry between Ger- 
many and Great Britain, diplomatic crises 
Morocco, Serbia. 

(b) Immediate causes of the war: Serbia, Belgium. 

(c) Submarine warfare and the entrance of the 
United States into the struggle. 

(d) Reconstruction: Peace Conference at Ver 
sailles, League of Nations, Limitation of 
Armaments Conference at Washington. 

2. Supplementary projects. 

(a) Military phases of the war in Europe. 

(b) The war on the sea. 

(c) The war in Asia or Africa. 

(d) Why the United States entered the war. 

(e) South America and the war. 

(f) The work of the League of Nations. 

(g) Germany and reparations, 


VIII. 


Mopern Propiems, on AMeriIcaNn INSTITUTIONS 

The details for this course have not yet been 
worked out and a definite outline therefore cannot 
be given. Its general purpose is to study the insti- 
tutions and unsettled civic problems of our time, and 
to complete the process of linking the past with the 
present. The course was taught for a year or two 
as Modern Social Problems by an instructor whose 
dominant interest was sociology and in a similar way 
at another time by an instructor whose chief interest 


was economics. As the course is now developing it 
presents an elementary survey of government, eco- 
nomics, and sociology, with the emphasis on the first 
two. 

PROCEDURE FOR STUDY AND TEACHING 

The method of instruction (also employed in natu- 
ral science) was formulated by Professor H. C. Mor- 
rison, Superintendent of the Laboratory Schools. As 
applied to the social studies it provides for teaching 
large units, so that the more detailed materials are 
selected and learned in order to understand a defi- 
nite topic or problem. A study of each large unit 
occupies approximately four weeks and requires a 
five-step procedure: Exploration, Presentation, As- 
similation, Organization, and Recitation. One is im- 
mediately reminded of the five formal steps of the 
Herbartian method (Preparation, Presentation, Com- 
parison, Generalization, Application), but Mr. Mor- 
rison’s procedure soon appears as a different process 
in a number of important respects. The nature of 
the five stages of the teaching procedure will be 
briefly described and illustrated in their proper 
sequence. 

1. The purpose of Exploration is twofold: (a) to 
enable the teacher to discover what the pupils know 
and do not know about the topic to be studied; (b) 
to excite the interest of the pupils and “motivate” 
the work. These results are accomplished by in- 
formal questioning and discussion, for which there 
has been no assignment or previous study, and the 
one period allotted to this step is nearly always suffi- 
cient. It reveals the fragmentary knowledge, misin- 
formation, distorted ideas, or clever guesses that the 
children may have derived from all the sources of 
information with which they have come in contact— 
conversation, miscellaneous reading, plays, and mo 
tion pictures, previous courses in the same field, and 
school activities in general. The teacher thus ascer 
tains what conditions he has to deal with and what 
he has to build upon, and at the same time he does 
his best to stimulate interest in the general topic or 
problem, and to indicate some of its varied aspects. 

The procedure will be concretely illustrated by 
the following summary of an actual class period 
observed, the course being ‘““Modern Problems,” and 
the new topic to be introduced, “Distribution of 
Goods.”” The instructor began by asking for a sum- 
mary of the topics and conclusions of the unit of 
work that had just been completed. When this had 
been answered a question was asked about the unit 
preceding the one just completed. After several main 
points had been quickly stated and summarized, the 
instructor asked, “What do you think our next topic 
is going to be?”” This provoked a discussion in which 
a number of pupils participated and several good 
questions were asked, until finally a girl suggested 
“Ownership of Goods.” The instructor accepted this 
as the essential idea of the topic that ought to be 
studied next, but explained that the phrase com- 
monly used is “Distribution of Goods.” A discussion 
of this topic followed in a general way, the instructor 
directing it so as to bring out the chief specific prob- 
lems that would have to be studied to understand the 
distribution of goods. A girl suggested that it would 
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be very helpful to consider the historical background 
in order to see how the problems arose, and the in- 
structor agreed. Questions were then asked about 
the Industrial Revolution—what it was and what it 
had to do with capital and labor. ‘The meaning of 
these terms was considered and the question raised, 
“Why do we have industrial warfare and what 
weapons are used by both sides?’ The discussion 
was kept on the broad aspects of the subject and 
directed toward the definition of questions and prob- 
lems, the instructor remarking from time to time, 
“This is one of the questions we shall meet in study- 
ing the new unit.” At the end the class was asked 
to consider how all these questions and issues affected 
themselves, and whether they were of any personal 
interest and importance. 

2. Presentation means that the teacher, in as clear 
and interesting an exposition as he can make, pre- 
sents the new topic or problem to be studied. ‘The 
way has been prepared in the preceding period (Ex- 
ploration) and now the instructor uses about half 
the period (twenty or twenty-five minutes) to set 
forth in a broad, general way the chief features and 
significance of the new unit. His purpose is (a) 
further to stimulate the pupils’ interest, which has 
been aroused during the process of Exploration, and 
(b) to prepare the pupils to attack the new unit 
promptly and intelligently. No questions or com- 
ment may be interjected by the pupils during this 
Presentation and they must give their undivided 
attention to the teacher, not taking any notes except 
brief memoranda of questions or remarks that occur 
to them. The second half of the period, and perhaps 
a portion of the succeeding one, is then devoted to 
considering the questions and comments of the pupils. 
When this is over the pupils are tested—not so much 
to see what they remember about the statements made 
by the teacher as to ascertain how well they com- 
prehend the exposition. Ordinarily, Presentation re- 
quires two periods in all, including the questions and 
the test, but if the test shows that it has not been 
successful for most of the class there is a second 
Presentation. A repetition may be necessary for 
certain members of the class and some pupils may 
have to rewrite three or four times before satisfying 
the instructor that they are ready to study the unit. 

The “Exploration” described for the topic “Dis- 
tribution of Goods” was followed the next day by a 
“Presentation” conducted in the following manner: 
The teacher began at once with an account of how 
the Industrial Revolution had brought about methods 
of production on a much larger scale and had led 
to a sharper division between capital and labor than 
had been the case under the old industrial order in 
which the worker was both capitalist and worker 
“In this way the gulf between capital and labor was 
greatly widened, and under the present system there 
is an absence of personal contact between employer 
and employee, such as once was common.” This 
Exposition continued for about twenty-five minutes, 
the teacher often illustrating his points by concrete 
examples, but not stopping to go into details. He 
referred to the frequency of strikes, the nature of 
the disputes that brought them on, and the evils of 


industrial warfare for employer, worker, and society, 
finally raising the question of possible remedies and 
summarizing several of the proposals. When his 
statement had been completed, questions and com- 
ments were called for and many were forthcoming. 
For example, a clear definition was asked for such 
terms as “mediation,” ‘arbitration,’ and ‘collective 
bargaining.” Someone asked if the American Federa- 
tion of Labor is a part of the United States Govern- 
ment. A number of points of view were brought 
out and a variety of questions raised. ‘The class ad- 
journed with the understanding that when they met 
next morning they were to make a written summary 
based on the Presentation and discussion. 

Another class observed was just beginning its study 
of the Crusades, Exploration having been completed 
the day before. The instructor began the hour by 
distributing a topical outline containing brief head- 
ings for the main points. Following this outline for 
twenty-two minutes he gave an animated account of 
the rise of the Mohammedan religion, the antagonism 
and rivalry that culminated in the Crusades, and in 
the course of his exposition introduced some inter- 
esting comments about the psychology of religion. 
When the exposition was concluded there were some 
questions and the pupils were asked to write a paper 
immediately, summarizing the main points of the 
exposition. 

3. Most of the time spent in the study of a topic 
is devoted to Assimilation (perhaps twelve or fifteen 
class periods). Essentially this stage is devoted to 
supervised study. Guidance outlines with topical 
references are supplied to the pupils. No “home 
work” is assigned, the required study being carried 
on entirely in the classroom or library and largely 
in the former. Books and reference works, maps 
and charts are brought into the classroom, where they 
remain until the study of the topic is completed. In 
the history work a hundred to two hundred volumes 
are frequently collected for a topic, titles in demand 
being extensively duplicated; pupils read from 300 
to 500 pages on each topic. The readings are varied 
in character, including a number of books that are 
commonly classed as college texts or works for older 
people; for example, Hayes’ Political and Social His- 
tory of Modern Europe, Paxson’s Recent History of 
the United States, Charwood’s Lincoln, Rhodes’ His- 
tory of the United States. Not much use is made of 
documents in most of the classes. Historical fiction 
is read a good deal in connection with the earlier 
history. 

A wide variety of activities may be observed in the 
classrooms during the Assimilation period. A central 
purpose is to help the pupils to study effectively, to 
use reference books readily, to take notes efficiently, 
to collect and organize facts, and to make good out- 
lines. Part of a period may be spent in simply read- 
ing portions of the textbook or of some supplementary 
book, with discussion, explanation, or supplementary 
information from the teacher. There may be de- 
bates. An outline may be sketched on the board 
to give some help with a difficult piece of organiza- 
tion. There are reports and “floor-talks’” of five 
minutes or more in length. The ordinary question 
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and answer type of recitation is taboo, and the ob- 
server sees very little of it. Several instructors make 
extensive use of pictures and charts. The graph is 
used to excellent purpose in the community-life course. 
Frequent brief tests, usually the newer types, such 
as true and false, are given, and when the class is 
ready the next step is taken. 

bt. Organization (one class period) consists in the 
writing of a comprehensive outline presenting an 
organization of the topic as a whole written, without 
the help of notes, books, or aids of any kind. Al- 
though incidentally Organization is a test, its primary 
purpose is educational. The pupil is led to view 
the entire topic and to discriminate in the choice and 
arrangement necessary to show relations and to bring 
out the significance of the unit of work just com- 
pleted. 

5. The last step is the Recitation, which does not 
mean a mere answering of questions. It usually 
takes the form of “‘floor-talks,’ though at times it 
is written, and sometimes both forms are required. 
The pupil is expected to give a clear and effective 
exposition or narrative of the topic as a whole or 
of any phase that the instructor may designate. As 
a rule he may use his Organization paper as an out- 
line for Recitation. The oral exposition may last 
five or ten minutes, or twenty or thirty minutes, 
according to circumstances, the chief difficulty in this 
respect being the practical one of limited time, only 
two or three periods being available usually for Reci- 
tation. This final step is also to be regarded as an 
essential part of the learning process, as well as a 
test of achievement. 

In one of the classes observed, the Westward 
Movement of Population in the United States had 
been studied, and the first four steps had been com- 
pleted. At the opening of the period one of the 
boys was called to the front of the room for a “floor- 
talk,” the teacher remaining in the rear. This boy 
spoke fluently and steadily for twenty minutes, de- 
scribing the expansion of population westward, the 
characteristic features of western life, transportation, 
and the problems of conservation of natural resources, 
including in connection with the last point some 
irrelevant matters. He then invited questions which 
followed promptly. Correction, comment, and queries 
occupied ten minutes, and the attention of the class 
was good during both the floor-talk and the discus- 
sion. One of the girls was then called to recite, and 
she also spoke readily for thirteen minutes, covering 
the same general ground as the first speaker, but 
with some differences of emphasis and detail. The 
class attention was not quite so good as during the 
tions came from the class. 
ADJUSTMENT TO INDIVIDUAL 

ENCES OF PUPILS 

The classroom technique is so organized as to 
recognize and encourage the brighter and more in- 
dustrious pupils to work beyond the average required 
of the class. The guidance sheets for Assimilation 
indicate the minimum essentials which must be 
mastered by all, but they also include a list of sug 
gestions for additional work that may be done by 
those who reach the “mastery level” in advance of the 


DIFFER- 


majority of the group. ‘This work for excess credit 
may take the form of additional reading and study 
of the class topic, of more intensive study of some 
special phase, or investigation of an additional re- 
lated topic. The nature of the supplementary proj- 
ects is indicated in the outline of the course in Mod 
ern History, but the instructors report that the best 
results are obtained in cases where the pupil himself 
has developed a special interest in some aspect of 
the general topic under consideration and elects to 
study it in detail. These supplementary studies are 
usually embodied in a paper with bibliography and 
footnote citations, and reports of special excellence 
are preserved in the school library. (Percentile 
grades are not given at all.) The instructors are 
expected to make a special effort to arouse and 
foster the intellectual interests of the superior pupils 
by the encouragement and assistance they give in 
connection with the excess credit work. 

COMPOSITE COURSE IN CIVICS AND 

ENGLISH 

The course in Community Life and Civic Problems 
has already been described in so far as it forms a 
part of the social studies work, and the classroom 
procedure has also been explained. It now remains 
to describe the interesting way in which the first-year 
English and the first-year course in social studies 
are combined. ‘This experiment was undertaken with 
a view to improving the work both in civics and in 
English, as well as for the sake of economizing 
time. The convictions underlying the whole plan 
are these: 

(1) The textbooks available in civics provide an 
utterly inadequate amount of reading for any rea- 
sonably intelligent child, and are necessarily highly 
condensed and often made up largely of generaliza- 
tions and abstractions. 

(2) The usual English work is concerned with 
composition, requiring formal writing on topics as 
signed or selected at random by the pupils, and of 
literature largely preoccupied with an analytical 
study of “classics” and the laborious explanation of 
allusions. 

It was believed that pupils can read with great 
pleasure as well as profit much more material than 
the textbook in civics supplies, and that such mate- 
rial ought to be varied in character. As to literature, 
the need of adolescent pupils is extensive rather than 
intensive reading, and biography, travel, and his 
tory should not be neglected. Composition, both oral 
and written, is by common consent fundamentally 
important, yet in spite of the universal desire for 
self-expression most high school pupils heartily dis 
like the composition work. They waste a great 
amount of time trying to select a subject, or if a 
topic has been assigned them, they fret because they 
have “‘nothing to say.” The formal composition work 
frequently fails to provide any exercise of interest 
to the individual and the latter feels that neither 
the class nor teacher is really interested in what he 
may say. 

It was decided that a combination of the two 
courses might be made in such a way as to promise 
at least a partial solution of these problems, and, 
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at the same time, to effect a very important economy 
of time. The composite course follows the program 
of study for community life. As each topic is 
taken up three groups of readings are  pro- 
vided: (1) Study References; (2) History, Biog- 
raphy, Travel, and Essay; (3) Imaginative Litera- 
ture—fiction, short story, poetry, and drama.* Pupils 
are asked to read some of the books and articles in 
each group, and to record on a blank library card 
(3 x 5 or 5 x 7) answers to the following questions: 
What is this article or book about? How does it 
relate to the topic? Did you like it? If so, what 
did you like in it? If not, what did you dislike in 
it? Answering these questions on a library card 
demands concise and pointed replies, and gives the 
teacher a check on what has been accomplished. An 
examination of many of these report cards gives con- 
vineing proof that the pupils are reading widely, 
with keen interest and often with very intelligent 
understanding. 

The records kept by the instructors indicate that, 
as these reading lists have been revised and extended 
and the stock of library books increased, the amount 
of reading done has grown rapidly. In one class of 
thirty-nine pupils (the best group of readers in a 
ninth-grade class), the amount of reading in one term 
varied from 1161 to 5139 pages, with an average 
of 2334. The next semester the variation was from 
1386 to 12,046, with an average of 4839. A year 
later the average rose to 5576. Another test of real 
interest was afforded by an inquiry about vacation 
reading. Report cards like those used during the 
school season were requested and it was shown that 
during a period of eight or ten days all but one of 
twenty-five pupils had read from 200 to 2500 pages 
each, exclusive of periodical literature, the average 
being 800 pages. (Nothing had been said in ad- 
vance to suggest vacation reading.) A large pro- 
portion of the books read had been included in the 
book list furnished in the classes. 

Composition work grows naturally out of the neces- 
sities of the study of civics. During the Assimila- 
tion period in particular, much written work is 
needed for the most effective study, and this work 


Il. 


is used for training in English, as well as for the 
study of civics. Much of it is in the form of report 
work made to the class, and thus an audience and a 
social purpose are provided. There is enough range 
of choice to appeal to the individual interests of 
pupils. The “floor-talks” give frequent practice in 
oral composition. An examination of many reports 
prepared by the pupils and the opportunity of listen- 
ing to a number of “‘floor-talks’”’ show at least a con- 
siderable measure of success, Errors in English are 
indicated by the teacher on papers and summaries. 
Drill work is given where it seems to be required 
and while not much is said about form as such, there 
is constant insistence upon effective expression, both 
as an evidence of achievement and as essential to 
conveying information and ideas to others. 

Last year two sections of the combined course in 
community life were taught by a social science teacher 
and one by an English teacher. In some cases Part I 
and Part II of the Community Life course have been 
separated by a semester of “standard English in- 
struction.” The teachers of the social studies and the 
English teachers participating in the instruction seem 
to be agreed in approving the composite course.* 


Discussion 


It is suggested that the critical reader compare 
the chief features of this program with those pro- 
posed by Mr. Rugg and by Messrs. Marshall and 
Judd, considering the questions raised at the end of 
the article on the Rugg course. In the case of the 
World History sequence the value of the principles 
and the adequacy with which they are carried out 
should be considered. 


‘Described in Johnson, Teaching of History, pages 196- 
197. 

? The full lists used for this course are now available in 
Mr. H. C. Hill’s Community Life and Civie Problems (Ginn 
& Company, 1922). 

*Mr. H. C. Hill discusses at some length “Opportunities 
for Correlation between Community Life and English,” 
School Review, for January, February, and March, 1922. 
Other phases of the work are treated in the University 
High School’s “Studies in Secondary Education,” Part I, 
January, 1923. 


A ‘Unified Social Science Curriculum’’ 


PROPOSED BY PROF. H. O. RUGG, LINCOLN SCHOOL OF TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Although this program for the social studies is 
perhaps the most comprehensive and ambitious that 
has yet been proposed, and has enjoyed more pub- 
licity than any other, it appears to be the subject 
of no little misunderstanding on the part both of 
its admirers and of those who condemn. This is 
due in part to the incomplete materials that have 
been put out, to the fact that published articles about 
it have been scattered in place and time, to the com- 
prehensive character of the undertaking, and to the 
fact that it was launched in an atmosphere of 
controversy. 

Dr. H. O. Rugg came to the Lincoln School of 
Teachers College in January, 1920, as psychologist 
at the school and Associate Professor of Education 
in the College. It was arranged almost at once that 


he might undertake as his major work an extensive 
piece of research, occupying perhaps four or five 
years, and devoted to the social studies. During the 
twelve or fifteen months in which this project was 
getting under way the reports of the Second Com- 
mittee of Eight’ were appearing. 

Against this report Professor Rugg waged ener- 
getic and uncompromising warfare, denouncing the 
Committee’s methods as “thoroughly unscientific,” and 
its procedure “an ineffective type,” asserting that 
“as an investigating body it has failed 
completely,” and urging the educational profes- 
sion of the country to “refuse a hearing’ to such 
a report.2, He undertook to define two schools of 
workers: “The advocates of a new kind of social 
studies program, and those who are convinced of 
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the validity of our present practice.’ “Our com- 
mittees have been almost completely made up of 
protagonists of the current educational order.” He 
declared the issues to be: “Shall we use a scientific 
method in the reconstruction of the curriculum?’ and 
proceeded to outline “a complete statement of what 
I regard as a sound program for a national 
committee in the social studies.” This sharp attack 
and unqualified condemnation naturally provoked 
some resentment and retort. Certain phases of Pro- 
fessor Rugg’s account of committee procedures, his 
attempt to divide the workers of the field into clearly 
defined groups of conservatives and progressives, and 
his sweeping claims about the possibilities of scien- 
tific procedure were challenged. These circumstances 
are here recalled, because they constitute a relevant 
part of the story of the genesis of the Rugg investi- 
gation. The merits of the controversy lie outside the 
scope of the present report, which undertakes to set 
forth as objectively as possible the scope and char- 
acter of the undertaking, which must ultimately be 
judged on the basis of its own intrinsic importance. 
PRINCIPLES AND PROCEDURE 

The point of departure for the enterprise is well 
stated in the following thesis: ‘Progress in cur- 
riculum-making will come only by making a clean 
sweep of what we now have in the curriculum, ignor- 
ing the material in the present course (including 
later only those parts that conform to our criteria) 
and building a whole new program on a scientific 
basis of principles of selection, grade placement, and 
arrangement.” It should be noted here that while 
it was the keynote of earlier articles and speeches 
that “a scientific method can be employed,’ Profes- 
sor Rugg now says, “I am trying to avoid the term 
‘scientific’ in connection with the validation of mate- 
rial included in the course,” explaining that he finds 
that the use of this term leads to misunderstanding. 

From the outset the workers undertook to apply 
in the seeking of proper curricular materials the 
radical principle quoted.* They tried to discover 
materials that would “stand the most rigorous tests 
of social value” by means of “an objective analysis 
of social needs.”” Confident that “a sound and rela- 
tively permanent curricula may be developed by sci- 
entific methods,” they set out to collect material for 
the discovery and selection of: 

1. Permanent and important problems and issues 
of contemporary life, economic, industrial, social, and 
political. 

2. Questions that must be discussed in the con- 
sideration of the problems. 

8. Generalizations and principles agreed upon by 
specialists in the different fields, which arise from 
the consideration of the questions. : 

4. Common modes of living, activities people en- 
gage in, their attitudes, prejudices, opinions, ideals, 
and the like—to be determined from community and 
group surveys.* 

5. Appropriate episodes, concrete and detailed, 
and accompanied by maps, pictures, charts, etc., for 
the purpose of providing fundamental facts of con- 
temporary life, and training in deliberative judgment, 
making generalizations, drawing inferences, and 


appreciating the principal problems of the day. 

6. “Accessory activities,’ in which pupils under 
present conditions of public school administration can 
participate, such as debating, student councils, clubs, 
scout organizations, excursions, community service, 
and the like. 

The first four of these six inquiries were regarded 
as essential steps in curriculum research, while the 
last two were for the preparation of actual text 
materials, supplementary readings, maps, exercises, 
etc. 

Where could problems, issues, questions, etc., be 
discovered? It was decided that while help might 
be obtained from newspaper writers, public officials, 
teachers of the social sciences, and others, that no 
other group could contribute so much as “the frontier 
thinkers out on the firing line of social 
analysis.” To secure this contribution required 
the analytical study of books by such writers as 
Bryce, Beard, Zimmerman, Merriam, Graham Wal- 
lace, Laski, H. A. Gibbons, J. A. Hobson, J. M. 
Keynes, Tawney, Bruére, and the Webbs. ‘The list 
of books for analysis was chosen in the following 
manner: (1) A group of advisers was called upon 
and each asked to name ten books in English of any 
date that he would analyze if he were compiling a 
statement of the problems and issues of the day, tak- 
ing care that no issues of importance were omitted. 
Each was asked to choose books that represented 
“deep insight and balanced vision, chosen irrespec 
tive of economics or political faith.” Responses 
were received from 30 economists, 15 political sci- 
entists, 14 sociologists, 5 historians, 4 anthropolo 
gists, and 22 editors;® (2) several thousand books 
on the shelves of the Columbia University Library, 
dealing with economics, sociology, industries, and 
politics were canvassed by the workers and selections 
made for detailed study; (3) all books between 1915 
and 1922, rated by the Book Review Digest as works 
of distinct merit, irrespective of economic and politi- 
cal opinion; (4) all books in the special fields that 
appeared to be important from a reading of the book 
reviews of at least six periodicals, such as the Nation, 
New Republic, The Freeman, The Independent.’ The 
list of books is a constantly growing one and Profes 
sor Rugg states that in all more than two hundred 
have now been read and analyzed. 

The analysis is directed towards tabulating, in 
terms of quarter-pages, the space devoted to each 
question discussed in the book. The workers first 
note the problems and issues treated; next the prin- 
cipal questions that must be answered in a study 
of these problems and issues; and finally the gen- 
eralizations or principles upon which authorities agree 
and which the investigators believe “should be under 
stood by the rank and file of our people.” A list of 
300 contemporary problems, 150 issues, and about 
2,000 generalizations and principles has been com 
piled. 

BuiLpInG THE Course oF Stupy 

The 300 important contemporary problems, after 
several revisions, have been arranged in the following 
major groups: immigration, natural resources, indus 


try and business, transportation, the American city, 
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education and the formation of intelligent public 
opinion, government in the American democracy, mis- 
cellaneous social problems, and world affairs. For 
example, one of the problems dealing with natural 
resources is: “How can we provide for the wide- 
spread ownership and development of farm land and 
homes?’’ Under industry and business come such 
problems as: “Securing the fullest co-operation of 
labor and capital” and “Providing continuous em- 
ployment for all.” 

Adequate appreciation of the problems and issues 
of contemporary society is regarded as the chief 
goal to be sought in the teaching of social studies. 
Consequently the tentative courses of study are built 
upon the three hundred problems grouped in the way 
just described. During the first year some of the 
materials in their first form were tested in Grades 
V, VI, and IX, but it was then decided that the best 
place for the trial would be in the Junior High School, 
and thereafter the materials when prepared were 
taught in Grades VII to IX. More recently some 
of the pamphlets have been placed in selected public 
schools of more than one hundred American cities, 
from which the investigators are seeking reports from 
the teachers whose classes use the pamphlets. The 
courses have several times undergone both revision 
and rearrangement. At present the material fills 
eleven booklets of 200 to 300 pages each, 6 x 9 inches 
in size, and printed in eight-point type, with hun- 
dreds of pictures, maps, charts, and graphs, besides 
reading lists, test questions, exercises, etc. 

The following outline shows the titles of the eleven 
published volumes, “Social Science Pamphlets,” with 
a brief analysis of their contents: 

SEVENTH GRADE SERIES 

I. Town anv City Lire 1x AMERICA. 

Making a Community Survey. 

Towns Within a Town. 

The Houses We Live in. 

The Health of the Community. 

Groups in the American Town. 

Our Newspapers and Magazines, 

The Schools of America. 

The Business of City Government. 

Small Town vs. Large City. 

II. Resources anp INpusTRIES IN AMERICA. 

The Large Population and Enormous Territory of 
the United States. $49 

What Happens to a Country when Transportation 
Fails? 

How Americans Have Used Their Water-Ways. 

The Story of American Roads. 

How the Railroad Tied American Communities 
Together. 

Communication; How Messages Travel. 

Coal, Iron, and Steel. 

Machines—and the Industrial Revolution. 

How an Industrial Nation is Fed. 

Interdependence in the Modern World. 

The Startling Growth of Cities Since 1800. 

III. Resources AND INpusTries oF Mopern NATions. 

This volume is in preparation, It will be devoted to 
the subject, “Can a Nation Live by Itself?” It will 
develop at some length the interdependence of 
nations and such topics as, Industrial and Agri- 
cultural Countries, Empires, Colonies, Ships, and 
Resources. 

IV. Tre Amertcan PEOPLE. 

In preparation, This will deal with immigration of 
peoples, geographical relationships, and the leading 
events and problems connected with America and 
her immigrants. 


In the first edition of the pamphlets the Seventh 
Grade work began with a_ booklet entitled, 
“America and Her Immigrants,” which dealt with 
the following topics: who they are, where they 
come from, why they come, why they came in the 
past, how they are received, what they do here, 
how they become Americans. 


EIGHTH GRADE SERIES 

I. Tue Westwarp MoveMENT AND THE GrowTH oF TRANS- 

PORTATION. 
The Red Man’s Continent. 
Why the Colonists Came. 
Life on the Different Frontiers. 
Across the Appalachian Barrier. 
The California Gold Rush. 
Natives and Immigrants as Pioneers. 
From Pack Horse to Pullman Car. 
From Flat Boat to Steamship. 

Il. THe Mecuanicat Conquest OF AMERICA, 
Industrial Revolution in England. 
Hand-work to Machinery in America. 
Industry and Protective Tariffs. 

A Century of Invention. 
A Drift from Farm to City. 
Wages, Hours, Conditions of Work. 
Changes in Agricultural America, 
Seventy Years of Big Business. 

III. America’s Marcu Towarp Democracy. 
Aristocracy versus Democracy. 
The Separation from England, 
How the Constitution was Made, 
Washington and Conservative Government. 
Jefferson and the Rise of Parties, 
Jackson, a Man of the People. 
Eastern Labor and the West. 
Recurring Conflict of Nation and Sections. 
Government and Big Business. 


NINTH GRADE SERIES 
(Note.—The arrangement of the four main topics for 
the Ninth Grade is temporary, the final arrangement not 
having been determined.) 
I. AMERICANIZING Our ForeiGN-BorRN. 
The Invasion of America. 
Colonization in Cities. 
The Immigrant at Work. 
The Immigant at School. 
How He Becomes Naturalized. 
How He Affects American Life. 
How We Can Make Him a Good American Citizen. 
II. Resources aNp INpUsTRIES IN A MacHine Wor tp. 
Can a Nation Live by Itself? 
Can the United States? England? Russia? 
France? Germany? The Smaller Nations? 
Growth of Cities—Industrial Revolution, 
Interdependence of City and Country. 
Transportation—the Key Industry. 
How One Worker Depends on Another. 
From Home to Factory. 
Concentration in Industry and Business. 
III. Waste anp Conservation or America’s Resources. 
Extravagant Use of the Soil. 
Helping Men Own Farms. 
Rebuilding the Forests. 
Squandering Power Resources. 
The Army of the Unemployed. 
The Right Man in the Right Place. 
Co-operation Between Employer and Worker. 
IV. How Nations Live Toceruer, 
(In the first plan this volume was No. 4 for the Eighth 
Grade.) 
Before and After the War. 
Storm Centers of the World. 
Steam Power and World Trade. 
Strife Over Natural Resources. 
More Colonies, Bigger Ships, and War. 
Secret Diplomacy and Revealed Treaties. 
Governments and Their Aspirations. 
The Spread of Representative Government, 
America and World Co-operation. 


China? 
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The handling of one of the large topics is indicated 
by the following outline of a complete Pamphlet: 


THE WESTWARD MOVEMENT AND THE GROWTH 

OF TRANSPORTATION 

I, Long Distance Connections (pp. 1-11). 

(The World Grows Smaller Every Day). 

A. Beating Time and Space (story). 

B. Life on the Road to 1900. 

Life on the Road after 1910. 
From “Facts & Figures of Automobile Industry, 
1922.” National Chamber of Commerce, New York 
City. 

*. When Wires First Talked, 1876. 

). Telling the President He’s Elected, in 1829 and 1922. 

E, and F. In Your Parents’ Childhood No Such Head- 
ings as These Filled the Newspapers (air craft; 
radio). 

G. Musie by Wireless. 

. Little Journeys (pp. 12-24). 

A. Journey from Boston to New York by Madam 
Sarah Kemble Knight in 1704. 

B. Journey from New York to Philadelphia by Benja 
min Franklin in 1723 (Benjamin Franklin’s Auto- 
biography, pp. 61-64). 

C. Travelling in the Saint Lawrence River Region as 
it was in 1803 and 1853—described by Washington 
Irving (Washington Irving’s “Life and Letters,” 
pp. 54-55). 

D. As Dickens Saw America in 1842, 

E. Travelling as Emerson Found it, 1851-1867. (“Me- 
moir of R. W. Emerson,” Cabot, pp. 566, 8, 9.) 

F, Journey from Lawrence, Kansas, to the Michigan 
Woods near Grand Rapids, made by Dr. Anna 
Howard Shaw in 1859. (Anna H. Shaw, “Story of 
a Pioneer,” pp. 22-26. 

. The Red Man’s Continent, 1600-1800 (pp. 25-43). 

Introduction. 

Indian Days of the Long Ago. (“Indian Days of 
Long Ago,” E. S. Curtis, pp. 71-9.) 

Indians Fight on the Island. (“Last of the Mo 
hicans,” J. F. Cooper, extract.) 

", How the Early English Traders Probably Saved the 

English Colonies (pp. 44-50). 

( Discussion. ) 

. How the White Man Came to the Red Man’s Continent 

(pp. 51-57). 

1. How Europeans Wanted to Get to India and China, 
1300-1600, 

2. What People Knew About the World Before Colum 

bus Discovered America. 

. How People Lived in Europe in 1400-1600. 

Explorers of the 1500’s, 

Stories of Our Colonies. 

Life in the Different Colonies, 1700-1790. 

. Stories of Early Leaders—George Washington, 

Boone, and others. 

"I. A Map Study of the Westward Movement, 1790-1890 

(pp. 58-65). 

(Discussion and maps; “moving picture” series of 6 

maps of the Westward Population movement.) 

While the Westward Movement Was On, What Was 

Happening to the Growth of Population? (Graphs.) 

VII. Territory Owned by the United States at Different 

Times, 1790-1920 (pp. 66-76). 

How we got the Plains between the Mississippi and the 

Rockies: 

The Purchase of the Louisiana Territory. 

The Purchase of Florida. 

How Oregon became a part of the United States. 

How We Got Southwest Territory from Mexico, 1845 

1848. 

VIII. Life on the Different Frontiers, 1620-1890 (pp. 77-91). 

1. How the Time Line Portrays History. 

2. Life on all the Frontier Much the Same—Simple and 
Independent. 

2. The First Frontiers—-Eastern Massachusetts and 
Virginia, 1620-1700. (“Frontier in American His 
tory,” F. J. Turner, p. 70, and Turner’s “Massachu 
setts Archives,” p. 155.) 
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4. Massachusetts Bay Frontier was Started by Traders, 
Too, 

5. The Virginia Frontier of 1700. 

6. Uncle Nick Wilson’s Story of Pioneer Days in 1850. 
(“White Indian Boy,” E. N. Wilson and H. R, 
Driggs.) 

7. “Going West” in Those Days. 

IX. How and Why the Southern Planter Also Pushed 
Westward (pp. 92-99). 

1. What Effect Would Events Described in the Next 
Account Have on the Westward Movement of South- 
ern Planters? 

2. Why the Cotton Business Grew Fast After 1800. 

3. How the Westward Movements of the Northerner 
and the Southerner Met in the Mississippi Valley. 

X. The Last Lap of the Westward Movement (pp. 100 
109). 

Gold in California—Farms in Oregon. 

XI. The People Who Settled the West (pp. 110-138). 

(a) Native “Americans” and Immigrants as Pio 
neers. 
(b) The Indentured Servants. 

1. Colonists Become “Americans,” 1775-1783. New- 

comers henceforth called “Immigrants.” 

. One Hundred Years of Immigration. 

3. Why Immigrants Came to America From the Old 

Countries from 1840-1880, 

(a) The Irish came 1846-1855. 

(b) The Germans Came, Too. 

(c) Why Did the Germans Come? 

(d) The Scandinavians Come. 

4. The Change from the old to the New Immigration, 
1890-1900. 

5. Shall We Restrict Still More the Numbers of Immi 
grants that Come? 

(a) The Number that Came in 1913, 

(b) The Number that were allowed to come, under 
the New Law in 1921. 

(c) Do “Native Americans” Want Immigrants to 
Settle Here Today? 

(d) Have Native Americans in the Past Wanted 
Immigrants to Settle Here? 
(1) In Colonial Times. 
(2) Conditions After 1800, 
(3) The Molly Maguires, 1850-1870, 

XII. A Fever of Road Building, 1790-1820 (pp. 148-153). 
1. The Trials of Travelling in the Wilderness. 

2. The Stone Roads of the Latter 1700's. 

. Toll Roads were Profitable. 

. New Kinds of Transportation. 

. New York State and Maryland Also Built Stone 

Roads. 

6. The Great National Road—The Cumberland. 

7. The Cumberland Road was a National Road, Built 

by the Federal Government. 

XIII. How American Transportation Developed with the 
Western Movement of the People, 1790-1880 (pp. 154 
158). 

1. The Race for Western Trade, 1790-1840, 

2. Trade Routes in 1790. 

(a) Red Man’s Trails. 
(b) Bridge Roads and the Valley Roads. 

3. The Appalachians; Barriers to Transportation. 

4. Which City Had the Best Route to the West? 

XV. The Flat Boat Era, 1790-1830 (pp. 159-167). 
(Extracts from Seymour Dunbar, “A History of Travel 
in America,” vol. I, pp. 272, 291-294, 301, 2, 4.) 

XVI. (Map Exercise) Do You Know America’s Principal 
Rivers and Lakes? (pp. 168-169). 

XVII. The Story of the River Steamboat (pp. 170-179). 
(Adaptation from “Paths of Inland Commerce,” Archer 
Hulbert, and George B. Merrick’s, “Old Times on the 
Mississippi.” ) 

XVIII. An Epidemic of Canal Building, 1817-1850 (pp. 
180-190). 

1. The Erie Canal, 1817-1825. 

2. Ships must Sail in Water That is Nearly Level. 

3. How a Lock Works. 
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4. Why Did Some People Oppose the Building of the 
Erie Canal? 

5. Philadelphia Also Built a Canal, The Pennsylvania 
Canal, 1834. 

6. Baltimore Tried to Build a Canal, Too: The Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Canal. 

XIX. Railroads: Rapid and Cheap Transportation 
191-205). 

1. Comparison of Railroads in 1830 and 1922, (Photo 
graphs from “The Americas,” February, 1921, Natl. 
City Bank, and “A History of Travel in America.” 
S. Dunbar, Vol. IIT.) 

2. What Routes Did the Railroads Follow? 

3. Why the Canal Owners Opposed the Railroads. 

4. A Question about “Monopolies.” 

XX. We Must Now Begin the Study of Another Topic 
Than the Westward Movement and The Growth of 
Transportation (pp. 206-207). 

1. Your Need for a summary of the Whole Pamphlet. 


(pp. 


2. Important Questions You Should be able to Talk 
About. 
3. How Important is the Westward Movement in the 


History of the American People? 
Transportation Play? 


What Part Did 


CHarRActeristic FEATURES OF THE CouRSE 
The foregoing outline of the course examined in 
the light of the procedure by which it was constructed 
reveals at once that the fundamental feature of the 
organization is its completely composite character. 
Material from history, geography, economics, politi 
cal science, anthropology, sociology, or any other field 
needed is drawn upon. Materials are then organized 
definitely ‘in problem-solving form.’’ Common subject 
lines are wholly disregarded, yet the word “merge” 
is not used lest it suggest that the content of “‘present 
school subjects” has been used in new combinations. 
“Only one criterion is employed in selecting the con 
tent of the course; its contribution to present living.” 
It is believed that this result can be achieved most 
successfully “through one unified social science cur 
riculum.”” It is specifically argued that historical 
movements cannot be understood without resorting to 
. facts and principles usually classified as geographical 
(for example, the westward movement of population 
in the United States or the growth of transportation) ; 
that writers in one of these fields frequently draw 
material from one or more of the others; that “pro 
gressive teachers’ have long sought a closer correla 
tion; and that interest in the study of contemporary 
problems is greatly stimulated if brief historical treat 
ments are introduced. 





“Problem-solving organization” might convey a 
wrong impression. The sense in which Mr. Rugg 





uses it is explained in a statement which he has 
supplied for the purpose: 
“In our scheme for the senior high school there is 
a group of problems of which the most general one 


is this: Problem of organizing the world’s resources 
so that the necessaries of life may be efficiently pro 
duced and distributed to all. To prepare students 
to take part in a discussion of this problem (not to 
solve it, of course; for adults have not!), such gen- 
eralizations as these must be developed through the 
subject-matter of the lower grades 
school, for our purposes) : 


(junior high 

1. Industrial nations depend to a large extent on 
other nations or regions for food. 

2. The problem of food supply underlies all 








other problems of industrial nations. 

3. Population increases more rapidly in industrial 
nations than in agricultural ones. 

'. Industrial nations have produced populations 

in excess of ability to produce food. 

An uninterrupted system of transportation is 

necessary for both cities and industrial coun- 

tries to live. 

6. Large populations are unstable when 

depend on a complicated organization. 

Pressure of population often causes industrial 

development, imperial expansion, and war. 

8. Industrial growth means, among other things, 
increase in population, creation of manufactur- 
ing cities, wide fluctuation in prices, great 
changes in labor conditions. 

9. In industrial expansion, the geographic unit 
grows, the population grows, and industry con- 
centrates and integrates. 

10. As hand-labor gives way to machine-labor the 


standard of living for the general population 
slowly rises. 


ur 


they 


“ar 


rhese are examples from a long list of generaliza- 
tions. To develop a grasp of these generalizations 
detailed episodes, general narrative, map exercises, 
graphs, and the like are built up in the pamphlet. 
The generalizations and the questions which have to 
be answered to understand the generalizations, and 
the questions which have to be answered to under- 
stand the problems form the control of the selection 
of the material in the pamphlet. The first organiza- 
tion of the materials in experimental editions is based 
primarily on our own classroom experience and our 
knowledge of psychology, and afterward is revised 
in accordance with the results of a testing program 
which is now being set up in schools.” 

How does history fare in the process of curriculum- 
making by the processes described? The hypothesis 
adopted is that the course will contain “all socially 
worth-while historical material” if it includes only 
those historical facts which are actually used by spe- 
cialists in government, economics, and sociology, when 
writing about contemporary problems. For example, 
nothing will be told about the history of the rela- 
tions between capital and labor that is not actually 
used by critical writers when discussing the contem- 
porary problems of industrial relations, and the same 
would be true of the history of immigration in study- 
ing immigration, or of Amcrican cities, or of the dis- 
appearance of free land. ‘Sharp contrasts’ between 
different periods are frequently presented. More- 
over, the history of only one topic or one group of 
related topics is traced at a time, and the entire 
development down to the present day is treated at 
once. 

The outline will reveal that sometimes the histori- 
cal treatment deals with a rather broad subject, as 
in the case of “America’s March Toward Democracy,” 
or “The Westward Movement and the Growth of 
Transportation.” At the same time Professor Rugg 
repudiates certain views which some of his earlier 
utterances implied that he held. 


He now says ex- 
plicitly : 


“We make no proposal to teach history 
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except in chronological sequence with an accumula- 
tion of historical matters placed in their actual time 
sequence. The chronology of historical movement 
must not be upset. We have no sympathy with the 
proposals to teach history backward and do not agree 
that there is an issue of chronological vs. psychologi- 
eal.” He also speaks of historical background “‘in- 
volving a grasp of time-sequence and continuity.” 
He suggests that as a part of each year’s work, or 
perhaps at intervals of two or three years, there 
should be “more continuous stretches of history in 
which all interlocking aspects of national development 
are tied together systematically.” 


PsycHo.LocicaL ExperRiIMENT AND ADJUSTMENT 
To INDIVIDUALS 

The social studies curriculum is designed to cover 
the entire three hundred problems which have been 
tabulated as a result of the research. The present 
series for the junior high school covers all the major 
groups of problems, but not fully. For example, 
there is a pamphlet treating problems of interna- 
tional relations, but many of the problems coming 
within this field are reserved for study in the senior 
high school, where the greater maturity of the pupils 
and their preparation in the lower grades will make 
it possible for them to handle the problems more 
adequately. It is intended ultimately to work out a 
social studies curriculum for the entire twelve years 
of the Americaa school system, and when this is done 
the whole range of problems that confront the Ameri- 
can people will be included, many of them recur- 
rently through the grades. 

There is an attempt to organize materials with 
reference to a psychological principle of learning, ac- 
cording to which the strength of an association de- 
pends upon the vividness of the connection made, or 
upon the number of repetitions. Problems recur 
again and again through the grades, partly in order 
that they may be studied on increasingly mature levels 
and partly in recognition of this law of learning. 
From the psychological point of view the materials 
are divided into two main types, the “impersonal” and 
the “personalized.” Among those coming within the 
first class are facts about location which should be 
learned through repeated practice exercises similar 
to those for the learning of fundamental combinations 
in arithmetic or basic words in spelling. A definite 
practice technique for this purpose has been de- 
veloped. Other examples of “impersonal” material 
are: (a) Specific facts that must be learned; (b) big 
concepts expressed by “‘cue’’ words or phrases, such 
as “patriotism,” “imperialism,” “secret diplomacy,” 
“conservatism”; (c) problems and issues of contem- 
porary life; (d) established principles or generaliza- 
tions concerning current modes of living. The edu- 
cational psychology involved in the teaching of these 
types of “impersonal” facts is being studied and 
tested. 

The “personalized” materials are those that have 
“a rich human emotional content’ and thus make a 
vivid impression and need little if any repetition. 
To secure this vividness thousands of episodes are 





selected and incorporated in the curriculum. Pro- 
fessor Rugg places the greatest emphasis upon this 
point, and even spoke of it as ‘perhaps the chief con- 
tribution” of his Social Science Pamphlets. He feels 
that the incorporation of these episodes, because of 
their intense interest for the children, has the effect 
of making the material “self-motivated.” The “‘per- 
sonalized facts” are made effective for the main pur- 
pose of the course by weaving them in with the 
“impersonal facts’—big concepts, generalizations, 
problems, and issues. 

A study has also been undertaken to fit the 
course to the individual differences of pupils. The 
printed pamphlets are regarded as constituting the 
minimal essentials which all pupils should master. 
All the members of the class are kept together in the 
study of any given unit of material, so as to have 
class discussions of the problems. If, however, cer- 
tain pupils complete the work of a unit in advance 
of the class, demonstrating their mastery by a test, 
these pupils are allowed to do additional work through 
reading and special exercises. 

The faith of Professor Rugg and his fellow work- 
ers in the réle that the school may play in American 
life is briefly stated in the following paragraphs, 
which are printed in each of the Pamphlets: 
“Those who are engaged in the making of these 
materials of instruction believe that the future of 
representative democracy in America depends upon 
the intelligence of the common man. They believe 
that known facts of intelligence are worthy of the 
hypothesis that there is in the group mind _ suff- 
cient capacity to express its will effectively through 
industrial, social, and political machinery. This 
means that potential capacity must be transformed 
into dynamic ability. They are equally confident 
that, although America has practiced universal edu 
cation on a scale never before attempted by a large 
nation, our instruction has fallen far short of pre 
paring the rank and file for the intelligent operation 
of democratic government. 

“After more than a century of democracy there 
are signs of serious import that we are facing a 
near impasse in citizenship. The impasse, if such it 
is, is undoubtedly the natural outgrowth of our spec- 
tacular conquest of vast material wealth; of our 
reception into the country of thirty-three millions 
of people of diverse races, nationalities, practices, and 
beliefs, and of the massing of human beings in cities 
at a rate of which we had hitherto not dreamed. The 
present crisis has been brought about in large part 
by the mushroom growth of a fragile and highly 
specialized mechanism of industry, transportation, 
communication, and credit. With these stupendous 
material advances, resulting in the artificial inflation 
of our economic and social standards of living, there 
has not been a parallel esthetic, spiritual, and cul 
tural growth. 

“To relieve this impasse, we must substitute criti- 
cal judgment for impulsive response as the basis for 
deciding our social and political issues. The thor 
oughgoing reconstruction of the school curriculum is 
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a necessary first step in the process, for the reason 
that the public school is our most potent agency for 
social Especially through the cur- 
riculum in the social sciences must we subject our 
youth to a daily regimen of deliberation and critical 
thought. Only those who have been trained through 
years of practice in the analysis of facts, in the mak- 
ing of decisions, the drawing of inferences and con- 
clusions will resort to intelligence instead of to pre- 
disposition as their guide for conduct.” 


regeneration. 


Discussion 

Probably few critics will dispute the value of an 
elaborate analysis of two or three hundred books of 
the kind used in this study, with the compilation of 
lists of problems, issues, generalizations, ete. When 
the promised monograph appears with the full data 
and bibliography, the results can be checked, and if 
they stand the test, subsequent curriculum-makers 
will have a unique body of information at their dis- 
posal, with the possibility of restating and regrouping 
problems, 

There remain many questions as to how these ma- 
terials are used or should be used, even though much 
criticism is disarmed by Mr. Rugg’s abandonment 
of the term “scientific” in connection with the selec- 
tion and emphasis of materials. Among others, the 
critical student will have to consider these: 

1. Should the entire list of 300 problems be studied 
by all pupils? Even in six years of study and with 
some preparation in the elementary school, and with 
due allowance for their immaturity, can children 
profitably survey the whole field of public problems? 
Is there no danger, even with insistence upon 
“rigorous thinking,’ of cultivating superficiality in- 
stead of thoroughness? Could better training be 
given with fewer problems? 

2. Are contemporary problems of a civic nature 
the all-suflicient a course in 
studies” ? 

3. What are the comparative merits of a course 
built entirely about contemporary problems and one 
organized, as Messrs. Judd and Marshall put it, 
“in a definite, scientific system around certain guid 
ing principles’? 

t. Are the full educational values that 
derived from a study of history realized? 
values can be derived from 


basis of the “social 


may be 

What 
the study of the evolu- 
its inter-related aspects 
Is anything distinctive to be gained 
from the study of the development of a nation or 
the story of the progress of mankind? 


tion of a social group with 
and interests? 


5. Are the grouping and treatment and order those 
which are best adapted to reveal and _ interpret 
fundamentals? 

6. Will the “Social Science Pamphlets” stand the 
test of scholarship in the special fields drawn upon? 
So far they have not been subjected to the scrutiny 
of the specialists. Mr. Rugg explains this by the 
statement that his present pamphlets are to be re 
garded as just as tentative as if mimeographed, and 


that he will later obtain the criticism of scholars in 
the social sciences. 





*Committee on History and Education for Citizenship, 
appointed by the American Historical Association, Chair- 
man, Professor Joseph Schafer, University of Oregon; 
Secretary, Dr. Daniel C. Knowlton, Lincoln School, of 
Teachers College. 

? Articles in Tue Hisrortcan Ourtoox and the Hlemen- 
tary School Journal, both of May, 1921, and Tue His- 
TORICAL Ourioox, October, 1921. The last of these was made 
up of open letters from Professors Schafer and Rugg. The 
first was addressed as “an open letter to Professor Henry 
Johnson” of Teachers College, and seemed to imply that 
Professor Johnson was the protagonist of the Committee 
and its work. 

* Professor Rugg has had the assistance of his younger 
brother, Earle U. Rugg, who had been a high school teacher 
of history and civics for several years; of Miss Emma 
Schweppe, formerly teacher of the Fifth Grade in the 
Lincoln School; and of several secretarial workers and 
stenographers. 

*This item of the research has not yet been undertaken. 

* As an example of the advisers, the historians who replied 
were Carl Becker, Guy Stanton Ford, J. H. Robinson, 
Clive Day and L. M. Larson; the anthropologists, Franz 
Boaz, Robert H. Lowie, Elsie C. Parsons, and W. F. Og- 
burn; while the editors included such different personalities 
as Fabian Franklin and H. L. Mencken, Hamilton Holt, 
and Albert J. Nock, Lawrence Abbott, and Oswald G. 
Villard. 

*The kind of book chosen is indicated, in part, by the 
names of authors already mentioned, Other examples are: 
Gleason, “What the Workers Want”; Marshall, “Readings 
in Industrial Society”; Veblen, “Theory of Business Enter- 
prise”; Cole, “Chaos and Order in Industry”; Beard, 
“American Government and Politics”; Fosdick, “American 
Police Systems”; “The Americanization Studies,” in 10 vol- 
umes, edited by Allen T. Burns. 
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A Composite Course for the Junior High School 


PROPOSED BY DEAN L. C. MARSHALL AND ASSOCIATES 


Professor L. C. Marshall is well known as an 
economist and as Dean of the School of Commerce 
and Administration at the University of Chicago. His 
interest in a social studies program for schools has 
been gradually evolved from his experience and 
activities as a college teacher of economics and a 
constructive leader in education for business. 

Professor Marshall states that immediately after 
beginning to teach college economics, following his 
graduate work at Harvard, he became dissatisfied 
with the methods and materials then in use, and this 
dissatisfaction increased so rapidly that he soon began 
to plan for a different type of work in college classes. 
If he had been using the educational vocabulary of 
today he would no doubt have said that he desired 
to “socialize” the college work in economics. Later 
he learned that some of his predecessors, especially 
Professor Taylor, of the University of Michigan, had 
arrived at similar conclusions and had to some ex- 
tent employed similar methods. In order to carry 
out his purpose, Professor Marshall felt the need of 
much better materials drawn from a wide variety of 
sources and of better teaching organization of the 
materials. 

He attacked the problem on an ambitious scale 
and in the course of a few years had collected ‘an 
immense mass of material,’ from which the first selec- 
tion published was Materials for the Study of Ele- 
mentary Economics, edited by Marshall, Wright, and 
Field (1913). Meanwhile, in 1909, Professor Mar- 
shall had become Dean of the College of Commerce 
and Administration and had given intensive study to 
the problems of collegiate business education. He 
collected from every college in the country that 
would respond their announcements of courses in his- 
tory and the related social sciences, and made an 
elaborate tabulation of the results, only to discover 
that extremely little was offered anywhere that was 
unconventional in character. Consequently, he de- 
cided to work out an entirely new curriculum for the 
school over which he presided, which led in turn to 
elaborate plans for the collection and publication 
under his editorship of materials for the collegiate 
study of economics and business, and later for a 
series particularly intended for the field of social 
service administration. A number of these volumes 
have been published. 

In the execution of these plans Dean Marshall has 
set up a special office for gathering and sifting mate- 
rial and for mimeographing for temporary use and 
experiment, until the collections are made up into 
pamphlets and books. The work of this office last 
year amounted to two million mimeographed sheets, 
and, on a cost basis, to more than $20,000. The 
materials covered every phase of the practical study 
of economics and business. Among the published 
volumes are Professor W. H. Hamilton's Current F'co- 
nomic Problems (1914), Professor Marshall's Read- 
ings in Industrial Society (1918), Clark, Hamilton, 


and Moulton’s Readings in the Economics of War 
(1918), and Douglas, Atkins, and Hitchcock’s The 
Worker in Modern Economic Society (1923). 

The experience growing out of this enterprise and 
the result of experiment with new materials in col- 
lege classes led to successive shiftings toward earlier 
years of the college, until finally it occurred to Mr. 
Marshall that much of what he wanted to accomplish 
in the teaching of socialized economics and of a more 
valuable type of economic history than is commonly 
taught under that title could be mastered in secondary 
schools if suitable materials were selected and prop- 
erly presented. For several years he kept this prob- 
lem in mind and his conviction grew stronger while 
he and his coworkers were collecting from a wide 
range of books ‘‘a very large mass of materials” that 
could be drawn upon for teaching at several levels 
of maturity. 


These materials were first utilized for schools dur- 
ing the World War. Director C. H. Judd, of the 
School of Education of the University of Chicago, 
and Dean Marshall edited for the United States Bu- 
reau of Education (in co-operation with the United 
States Food Administration) three series of Lessons 
in Community and National Life (1918). The three 
series were adapted respectively to different levels 
of instruction, from the senior high school to the 
intermediate grades of the elementary school, and 
the chapters were separately published as “Com- 
munity Leaflets.” The purposes of the leaflets, as 
stated by Director Judd, were: (1) “First of all, 
to lay the foundations for an intelligent enthusiasm 
for the United States’; (2) “to bring industry into 
the schools in a way which will appeal to the intelli- 
gence of pupils and will intellectualize all later con- 
tact with practical affairs’; (3) “to create a sense 
of personal responsibility, which can result only when 
the pupil is shown how his life is interdependent with 
the life of other members of society.” To secure 
these ends, short sketches were presented describing 
certain essential facts of national and community 
life, grouped under the following topics: 


I. Social Organization and the Effects of the 
War. 
II. Production and Wise Consumption. 


ITI. 


IV. National Control and Food Conservation. 


Machine Industry and Community Life. 


’. Customs, Laws, and Forms of Government. 


VI. Business Organization and National Stand 
ards. 
VII. Concentration of Population, Industries, and 
Institutions. 


VIII. The Worker and the Wage System. 
In content and treatment these Lessons were influ 


enced by the war conditions and atmosphere, yet 
they were evidently intended to be and were gen- 
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erally regarded as suggestive for work in the social 
studies in less disturbed times. 

Mr. Marshall’s interest and activity in connection 
with the school problem continued and found expres- 
sion through his chairmanship of a Commission au- 
thorized by the Association of Collegiate Schools of 
Business to study the correlation of secondary and 
collegiate education. ‘This Commission was made up 
of five representatives of the Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Business, and of one each from the Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals, the American 
Federation of Labor, and the National Industrial 
Conference Board (employers). Its recommendations 
were endorsed by the American Economic Associa- 
tion’s Committee on Economics in Schools, of which 
Dean Marshall was chairman., The Commission 
acknowledges indebtedness to the “Briarcliff Con- 
ference,’ held in May, 1921, under the auspices of 
the Commonwealth Fund, which Mr. Marshall 
attended. 

A report of this Commission with the title Social 
Studies in Secondary Schools was published in April, 
1922.* The recommendations were made with “‘par- 
ticular reference to business education,” but the aims 
and principles formulated were clearly intended to 
apply in large measure to all secondary schools. “The 
Commission proposes a program of social studies for 
the junior high school which it believes to be more 
fundamental and far-reaching than the other pro- 
posals which have been made. Such a program will 
profoundly affect the work of the elementary school 
and of the senior high school. The junior high school 
is, however, the strategic point for an attack at the 
present time.” The program of studies Mr. Mar- 
shall now advocates for the junior high school grades 
closely resembles the one proposed by the Commis- 
sion, although there has been considerable reworking 
of details and arrangement. 

A number of collaborators working under the di- 
rection of Mr. Marshall have assisted in collecting 
and preparing materials for the school courses. Some 
of this work has been done by graduate students, 
and some by members of the staff and specialists in 
economics, sociology, psychology, and history. Some 
of these workers have taught successfully in second- 
ary schools while others are without such experience. 
Mr. Marshall himself has not taught in schools, but 
has sought the advice of teachers and professional 
educators, and Director Judd, of the School of Edu- 
vation, is associated with him in the editorship. A 
complete scheme of courses in the social studies for 
the junior high school has been worked out by Mr. 
Marshall and his associates, and a complete body of 
materials is in course of preparation. The enter- 
prise has received financial aid from the Common- 
wealth Fund and other sources, and a large amount 
of material has already been collected. Publication 
in a “Preliminary Edition” is just beginning. 

How tue Marteriars Are SELecTED AND ORGANIZED 

The program has been prepared on the conviction 
that the purpose of the social studies is “that of giv 
ing our youth an awareness of what it means to live 
together in organized society, an appreciation of how 





we do live together, and an understanding of the 
conditions precedent to living together well, to the 
end that our youth may develop those ideals, abilities, 
and tendencies to act, which are essential to effective 
participation in our society.” “Awareness,” “appre- 
ciation,’ and “‘understanding’’ come only when de- 
scriptive facts are presented in their relationships. 

When Mr. Marshall was asked if he professed to 
have selected his materials by a scientific procedure 
he smilingly replied that he did not claim to have 
used a comptometer. He outlined the story of the 
growth of his interest as it has been sketched in this 
Report. His preparation has been twenty years of 
continuous study of economics and the related social 
sciences from the point of view that has been de- 
scribed, rather than a formal effort to select material 
according to set rules in two or three years of con- 
centrated effort. He does proceed upon carefully 
considered principles, however. The statement of the 
aim of teaching the social studies already quoted 
recurs again and again in Mr. Marshall’s discussions 
and in the reports of the various committees and 
commissions with which he has been connected. He 
believes that a course should be drawn with practical 
school conditions in mind, and in such a way as to 
present the fewest administrative difficulties. Yet he 
is convinced that the present conditions warrant ‘‘a 
somewhat daring attempt to think through, as a co- 
herent whole, our presentation of the secondary-social 
studies, without too much regard for traditional claims 
or customary practices. More specifically, there is 
here an opportunity to introduce social study rather 
than specialized branches of social studies.” 

The course is to be distinctly composite in char- 
acter. The supposed “claims” of the several “sub- 
(history, economics, government, sociology, or 
geography) “will disappear in any vital discussion 
of the contribution of social studies to our social 
living. These branches of social study are not 
separable, save for the purpose of emphasizing some 
particular point of view on social living.” The 
central purpose of the work should be the study of 
American social life and how it came to be as it is, 
and the value of material now commonly found in 
school curricula should be measured by “the extent 
to which it contributes significantly to the under- 
standing of our social living.” History is accorded 
a somewhat special position, however, in view of its 
peculiar function of treating development. Special 
volumes are allotted to the history of the nation and 
to the history of mankind, while the introduction to 
the social studies for Grade VII is presented in such 
a way as to give some indication of “The Story of 
Human Progress.” It is a basic principle, however, 
that materials are to be drawn from any field of 
knowledge according to the need for them in explain- 
ing the various topics and problems selected for study. 


jects” 


One of the chief principles laid down is the rule 
that the materials must be selected and prepared by 
trained specialists in the social sciences—as Mr. Judd 
puts it, “This material should be prepared with the 
largest possible co-operation of trained specialists 
and a few selected teachers who are given time to 
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perfect their work.” (T'wenty-second Yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of Education, 
Part II, p. 85.) It is another fundamental principle 
that “the material for the social studies should be 
organized in a definite, scientific system around cer- 
tain guiding principles.” Experience with the natural 
sciences has shown “beyond a possibility of doubt 
that science will have to be systematic if it is to be a 
successful subject of instruction. . We are 
being urged by some people to break down the whole 
structure of the school curriculum and to let pupils 
hunt up so-called ‘projects’ wherever they can find 
them. We are being told that if pupils carry through 
enough projects they will learn that the world is gov- 
erned by systematic laws. ‘They will discover for 
themselves what the race has been working out 
through long ages. Perhaps children might 
rediscover science, but it is quite certain that they 
will not do so in a single lifetime, much less in a 
school lifetime. What children need, if they are to 
get in a short time what the race has evolved in a 
long time, is guidance in systematic thinking. They 
must have made clear to them the important relations 
around which they can group their experiences.” 
(Year Book, pp. 35, 32.)° 

The problem method of instruction should be used 
freely, though not in such a way as to interfere with 
the application of the principles just set forth. The 
study of problems, moreover, should be concerned 
primarily and chiefly with the physiology rather than 
the pathology of social living. The latter is not to 
be entirely neglected, but should be subordinate to 
an understanding of the anatomy and physiology of 
society. . 

“Men work together in organized society,’ and 
vocational needs should be kept in mind during the 
preparation of a program in the social studies, but 
“specialized studies should not be allowed to supplant 
fundamental courses.” Mr. Marshall does not ap- 
prove the type of course that commonly goes by the 
name of “vocational civics” as included, for example, 
in the Pennsylvania scheme. The attempt to apply 
a method of “job analysis” is not ordinarily worked 
out in a way that reaches down to the real funda- 
mentals. 

The program of social studies must be organized 
also in terms of the psychology of learning. ‘The 
average child of the seventh grade is at least begin 
ning to have a social consciousness. His mind is 
reaching out to understand his relationships to other 
people, and to society as a whole. The fact that he 
is not aware of his developing attitude does not 
interfere with making use of this interest."” The first 
topic presented to the seventh grade is ‘“Man’s Place 
in the Great Current of Life,’ and the purpose of 
this chapter, Mr. Marshall explains, is “to give a 
point of view that will color the thinking of the child 
as he goes on with the rest of the book . . . we 
wish him to get a point of view. We wish him to 
begin to get ideas of relativity.” The progress of 
the studies must not be too rapid. The student must 
be given time “to build up an apperceptive basis for 
his thinking.” The seventh grade should be occu- 
pied to a great extent with the study of types of 


social organization, with some attention to the factors 
that condition them; the eighth grade will empha- 
size the practices of our modern social organization, 
with attention to how they developed; while the 
ninth grade will be ready for some discussion of the 
principles of social organization. The senior high 
school will offer possibilities for the study of “social 
science material in somewhat more specialized terms,” 
Tue ProcraM ror THE JuNion Hian Scuoor 
Seeking to apply these principles and to realize 
the general purpose of the social studies as quoted, 
Mr. Marshall and his associates propose the follow- 
ing plan for the Junior High School: 
GRADE SEVEN. 
1. The Story of Human Progress. 
tion to the Social Studies. ) 
2. Collateral Readings to accompany the “Story 
of Human Progress.” 
3. Teacher's Manual. 
t. English Correlated with Social Studies. 
5. Mathematics Correlated with Social Studies. 
3. Natural Science Correlated with Social Studies. 
Grave Eien. 
1. The Individual’s Place in Society: Vocational 
Survey. 
2. Collateral Readings to accompany the “Indi- 
vidual’s Place in Society.” 
3. History of the United States. 
1, 5, 6. English, Mathematics, and Natural Sci- 
ence Correlated with Social Studies. 
Grave NINE. 
1. Principles of Social Organization. 
2. Collateral Readings for “Principles of Social 
Organization.” 
3. Opening of the World to the Use of Man. 
MatTeriats ror Grape SEVEN 
“The Story of Human Progress’ for the Seventh 
Grade has been prepared by Mr. Marshall himself 
and the first six chapters have just been published 
in a “preliminary edition” by the Macmillan Com 
pany. They make a pamphlet 5 by 71% inches in 
size, containing 239 pages, with pictures, charts, and 
tables. The remaining chapters will be published in 
the spring and the collateral readings probably in 
the summer. A Leaflet of “Notes to the Teacher” 
on Chapters I-VI has been printed, supplying the 
first 16 pages of the “Teacher's Manual.” The full 
outline for this Seventh Grade course, including the 


(An introduc- 


mn « 


portions not yet published, is as follows: 
Part I. 
I. Man’s Place in the Great Current of Life. 
Part II. Man in Simple Groups or Societies 
II. Neanderthal Man: The Mere Beginnings of ‘Tools and 
Communication. 
(His wretched mode of living as related to inadequate 
tools, both physical and mental.) 
Ill. The Iroquois: The Benefits of Tool ;, Communication, 
and Social Organization. 
A. Introduction: The Iroquois as an example of neo- 
lithic culture. y 
B. The Iroquois as toolmakers and harnessers of 
nature. (Shelter-making, hunting, fishing, agricul- 
ture, domestic arts.) 
C. The Iroquois as communicators. (Speech, the fore- 
runners of writing, transportation, trade, begin- 
nings of money.) 


Introduction 





| 
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D. The Iroquois as teamworkers and planning organ- 
izers. (Social organization as seen in family, clan, 
and village life; in tribal and league government; 
in division of labor; in religion and other agencies 
of social control; in property rights; in play and 
recreation. ) 

Part III. Man, The Harnesser of Nature: 
Multiplication of Man’s Powers 
IV. Fire and the Metals as Phases of Man’s Harnessing of 

Nature, 

A. Man’s Conquest of fire. 

B. Man’s Conquest of the metals, 

C. Metals and living together well. 

V. Power and the Machine as other Phases of Man’s Har 
nessing of Nature. 

\. How man has harnessed power and used it to drive 
machines, 

B. What the power-driven machine has meant for our 
living together well. 

VI. Science: The Creative Stage of Man’s Harnessing of 
Nature, 

A. What science is and why it is the greatest of all 
harnessers, 

B. How we got our science and what we owe to it. 

VII. Harnessing Nature and Living Together Well. 

\. Some general statements about living together well. 

3. The relationship of natural resources to living 
together well. 

C. The relationship of science to living together well. 

D. The relationship of capital goods to living together 
well. 

E. The relationship of human resources to living to 
gether well. 

F. The relationship of good ideals to living together 
well, 


Part IV. Man the Communicator: Further 
Multiplication of Man’s Powers 

VIII. Sign Language, Spoken Language, Written Language, 
Printed Language, Multipliers of Man’s Powers. 

(a) Communication and its beginning in gestures. 
(b) Spoken language a multiplier. 

(c) Multiplication through writing. 

(d) Multiplication by printing. 

IX. Multiplication of Powers by Conquering Distance. 
(a) The wretchedness of early travel and transport. 
(b) The conquest of the water-ways. 

(c) The conquest of land by the railroad. 
(d) The automobile and the conquest of the air. 
(e) Electricity annihilates distance, 

X. Multiplication Through Trade: Money, the Language of 

Trade. 
(a) Multiplication of powers through trade and com 
merce, 
(b) Money, the language of trade. 
XI. Passing on the Torch. 
(a) What it means to pass on the torch, 
(b) The family, the great torch-bearer. 
(c) The school’s co-operation in torch-bearing 
(d) The church and other co-operators. 
XII. Communication and Living Together Well. 
(a) Command of language and living together well. 
(b) Our systems of communication and living together 
well. 
(c) Torch-bearing and living together well. 
(d) Ideals, the guides of communication. 
Part V. Man the Teamworker and Co-operator: 
Social Organization 
XIII, The Co-operation of Specialists. 
(a) Specialization, another multiplier of powers. 
(b) The co-operation of specialists through authority 
and through exchange. 

XIV. Finding our Places and Pulling the Load. 

(a) Groups with few place-finding problems. 

(b) The promptings of the gain spirit. 

(c) Social regulation, personal tastes, and the desire 
to serve. 

(d) The multiplier, individual initiative (working 
through private property competition). 





XV. Social Control: Custom, Law, Public Opinion, Con- 
science and Religion. 
(a) Custom, a link with the past. 
(b) Laws, the exact and definite rules of the game. 
(c) Public opinion, a tool of educated democracy, 
(d) The sense of divine approval. 
XVI. Social Control: The State and Government. 
(a) The state, a multiplier by enlarging co-operation. 
(b) The multiplier democracy, 
(c) The framework of American government. 
XVII. Social Organization and Living Together Well. 
(a) Specialization and Living together well. 
(b) Place finding devices and living together well. 
(c) The team spirit and living together well. 
(d) Conscious social control and living together well. 
(e) Changing social organization and living together 
well, 
(f) Guidance by ideals and aspirations. 
Part VI. Man the Idealist and Aspirer 
XVIII. Ideals, the Guides to Living Together Well. 
(a) The importance of ideals and aspirations. 
(b) The development of ideals and aspirations. 
(c) The ideals and aspirations of the individual. 
(d) The ideals and aspirations of the group. 
(e) What does the future hold? 

The specific purposes are definitely indicated for 
each part; for example, those of Part I are: “To 
realize that our world is only a small part of the 
universe; that man is a small and a very recent 
part of the life of our world; to begin to see that 
our present ways of living are really quite new.” 
Those for Part II are: “To see how earlier groups 
or societies lived, so that we may better understand 
how much progress we have made, and that ability 
to harness nature, to communicate, and to do team- 
work all increase man’s power to live well.” The 
purposes of Part III are: ‘To see some of the more 
striking ways in which man has increased his powers 
by harnessing nature; to understand why it is that 
scientific knowledge is such a great aid to man; to 
realize how important it is to be able to harness 
nature if we wish to live together well.” 

Each chapter begins with “Questions to Keep in 
Mind While Reading the Chapter.” For example, 
the following questions confront the pupil when he 
begins to read Chapter VI, “Science, The Creative 
Stage of Man’s Harnessing of Nature’: “(1) How 
does scientific knowledge increase man’s powers over 
nature? (2) How did man get this scientific knowl- 
edge? How has it developed and of what is it com- 
posed? (3) What can we expect of the future of 
scientific knowledge?” 

At the end of each chapter is a list of “Problems,” 
usually twenty-five or thirty in number. The follow- 
ing are examples for Chapter VII: 

1. Define or explain: Capital goods; consumers’ 
goods; per capita; producers’ goods; human re- 
sources; natural resources; acquired knowledge; 
natural environment. 


2. Can we measure our wealth in any other way 


than in dollars? If measured in pounds, acres, etc., 
can we add it all up and say what the total was? 
Is money a measuring device? 

3. What is the difference between wealth and in- 
come? Could a person with little wealth have a 
considerable income? What is the difference between 
total wealth and per capita wealth? 
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5. It has been said that if goods were evenly 
divided we could all live well, and still not need to 
work more than one hour a day. Does that seem 
probable to you? Suppose that that statement were 
true, would it be better to work more hours a day, 
anyhow? 

8. Does poverty harm only those who endure it 
or does it harm the rest of us also? 

13. “Our civilization is built upon power.” What 
does this mean? 


20. What will happen if we harness the atom? 
29. “Without right ideals, all harnessing of nature 


is in vain—it is even harmful.’’ What does this 
mean? 


30. Do you picture man ever returning (the world 
over) to the state of neolithic man? Give reasons for 
your belief. 

Concerning the details of the remainder of the 
program, not much information is available. A sub- 
stantial part of the materials for the “Individual’s 
Place in Society” and the accompanying collateral 
readings has been collected, these volumes being the 
task of Dr. L. S. Lyon, Associate Professor of Com- 
mercial Organization. Most of the correlated mate- 
rial in English has been collected by Mr. Lyman, of 
the University High School, and much of the cor- 
related mathematics has been prepared by Mr. FE. R. 
Breslich, of the University High School. “The Open- 
ing of the World to the Use of Man” is a survey of 
world history from the point of view indicated by 
the title. Professor Scott, of the History Depart- 
ment of the University of Chicago, is writing this 
story. 

Much of the seventh grade material and some of 
the special material for the commercial courses such 
as those on “Elements of Business Administration” 
and “The Worker and Personnel Administration” 
have been presented to children in the classroom. 


These tests can hardly be regarded as conclusive, 
however. The teaching has been done in the Uni- 
versity High School at the University of Chicago. 
The pupils were drawn from grades VIII and IX in 
an eleven-year course and they had previously studied 
the course in community life worked out by Mr. H. C. 
Hill * and now available in his textbook. The teach- 
er's conviction of success therefore throws a little 
light on the adaptation of the materials to the ordi- 
nary seventh grade pupil in the public schools. One 
class in a public school in Detroit has used some of 
the materials for a short time, but it has not been 
possible to obtain any report about the results. The 
“Preliminary Edition” just beginning to appear will 
afford opportunities for the test of 
experience. 


classroom 


Discussion 
Comparison of this program with those proposed 
by Professor Rugg and the University of Chicago 
High School and consideration of the questions sug- 
gested at the end of the article on the former will 
be a convenient way of studying critically the 
Marshall-Judd course. 


*Mr. Marshall also served as Chairman of the Joint Com 
mission on Social Studies in Schools, composed of two 
representatives each from the American Historical Associa- 
tion, American Political Science Association, American 
Economic Association, American Sociological Society, 
National Council of Geography Teachers, and Association 
of Collegiate Schools of Business. The members of the 
Commission agreed upon statements concerning the purpose 
of teaching the social studies, and the distinct contribution 
of each of the special studies in the group. 

? University of Chicago Press. The last chapter of this 
report summarizing the proposals of the Commission was 
reprinted as Chapter III in Part II of the Twenty-Second 
Year Book of the National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, 1923. 

* These quotations from Mr. Judd are expressly endorsed 
and accepted by Mr. Marshall (Year Book, p. 75). 

‘Community Life and Civic Problems (Ginn and Com 
pany ). 


IV. A Project to Construct Scientifically a Fact Course in Social 
Studies for the Grades 


UNDERTAKEN BY SUPERINTENDENT 


CARLETON W. 


WASHBURNE AND THE “WINNETKA SOCIAL 


SCIENCE SEMINAR” 


The object of Superintendent Washburne and his 
Social Science Seminar is to construct a curriculum 
by a strictly scientific procedure without any de- 
pendence upon opinion and judgment. The field 
chosen is the social studies in the intermediate grades. 
Mr. Washburne distinguishes a “fact course” from 
a “problem course.” He does not assert that this 
separation represents his final judgment and he ex- 
presses the hope that scientific methods may be de- 
vised to ascertain whether fact courses and problem 
courses should be parallel, successive, or combined. 
He thinks a decision should be reached by scientific 
methods rather than by the professional judgment of 
educators. 

At present the problem course is represented in 
the Winnetka schools by the use of the Rugg Social 
Science Pamphlets in the junior high school grades. 
Mr. Washburne decided that under the existing cir- 
cumstances his research and experiment should be 


devoted to the building of a “fact course,” to be 
used by Grades IV, V, and VI of the elementary 
school, although ultimately it might overlap a little 
in either direction. 

In speaking of a fact course Mr. Washburne has 
in mind a body of materials chosen for the purpose 
of explaining persons, places, events, and dates that 
are commonly known to intelligent people and there- 
fore ought to be familiar to children. The problem 
was to select in a purely objective and scientific man 
ner the proper names and dates that would meet 
these requirements and from them to construct the 
desired curriculum. It was decided that this list 
could be compiled from a study of allusions. 

How could this list of allusions be compiled? Con 
versation was first considered, but ruled out on the 
ground that it would be impossible to use without 
an army of stenographers. Books were considered 
but not used, because it was felt that the under- 
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taking would be impossibly large if a fair sampling 
of books were studied. This brought the experi- 
mentors to periodicals. It was assumed that maga- 
zines and newspapers form a very large part of the 
reading of most Americans; that writers of books 
also write for periodicals and in the matter of allu- 
sions are likely to be as well represented in the one 
as in the other; and that conversation very likely 
includes much the same allusions that we meet with 
in our readings. It was therefore decided to base 
the study upon newspapers and magazines, with the 
assurance that a proper tabulation of the allusions 
found therein would serve as the desired guide to 
what must be taught in order that children may ‘read 
intelligently.” 

Any Winnetka enterprise must 
therefore fall into two main parts: one to describe 
the study which resulted in the accumulation of a 
list of allusions or “facts’’; the other relating how 
these items were used for the building of a course 
in the grades. 


account of the 


Tue Sratisticat INVESTIGATION 

The first step was to organize a “Social Science 
Seminar,’ composed of Superintendent Washburne 
and about a dozen ‘‘well trained and experienced 
teachers.’ This group began its meetings in the 
autumn of 1920, assembling one evening a_ week. 
During one year financial help was granted from 
the Commonwealth Fund and later the work 
subsidized by the city Board of Education. A spe- 
cial research worker was employed, Miss Louise M. 
Mohr having held this position after the first six 
months. 


was 


The general scope and character of the investiga- 
tion having been decided upon, it was first necessary 
to choose the periodicals and these were selected to 
represent several types of subject matter, widely 
distributed groups of readers, and the period of years 
from 1905 to 1922. The list is as follows: Atlantic 
Monthly, Bookman, Century, Scribners’, Saturday 
Evening Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, Cosmopolitan, 
American Magazine, World’s Work, Outlook, Liter- 
ary Digest, Nation, New Republic, and among the 
newspapers the Chicago Tribune, the New York 
Times, Chicago Herald-Examiner (a Hearst paper), 
and the Christian Science Monitor. It was felt that 
this group would represent the literary, popular fic- 
tion, and news periodicals, and that the newspapers 
would be representative of different groups of in- 
terests and readers. The final list was reached after 
considerable discussion and with the deliberate 
opinion that it should not be too “high-brow.” About 
fifteen issues of each periodical were selected, three 
for each third year, arranged so as to cover nearly 
every month of every year during the period chosen. 
In this way it was planned to avoid seasonal weight- 
ing of items, and undue emphasis that might result 
from material of merely temporary interest. 


The workers then began their reading, reading 
through each issue of each periodical, recording every 
allusion to a person, place, event, or date, excepting 





that advertisements were disregarded. After some 
hesitation, all allusions, even the most familiar, were 
included in the list, except that allusions which wer 
unknown to all members of the Seminar were ex- 
cluded. In this way more than 80,000 allusions were 
noted on uniform slips, which were arranged alpha- 
betically and transcribed to large charts. There the 
data were arranged in such a way as to show the 
gross number of allusions, the number of articles 
containing allusions to any item, range of years 
covered by the allusions (the possible maximum 18), 
and the number of “periodical-years.” This list was 
found by a process of calculation to show the dis- 
tribution of allusions both by number of years and 
number of periodicals, with the idea that this would 
be the best indication of the likelihood of meeting 
such allusions. If the gross number of allusions had 
been used, for example, the number might be unduly 
large because of the temporary prominence of a 
subject. 

The conclusion was reached that on the whole the 
“periodical-year” would give the most reliable results 
and would come very near to being a perfect index 
of the probability of meeting allusions to any given 
item. The entire list of names and dates was there- 
fore grouped by periodical-years, but if the index 
number was the same for several items they were 
ranked according to the range of years, then accord- 
ing to the number of articles containing the allusion, 
and finally, if necessary, by the gross number of allu- 
sions. Such was the procedure used to eliminate 
opinion and judgment, and to obtain a list of allu- 
sions with a strictly objective ranking of all items.’ 

The list obtained is too long to be printed here, 
but the following items will serve as examples. The 
first 17 items, as Mr. Washburne arranges them on 
the basis of a statistical study, are as follows, the 
four columns indicating, respectively, the “periodical- 
years,’ the range of years, the number of articles, 
and the gross number of allusions: 


America (meaning U. S.) 103 18 1211 5903 
ee ea 103 18 1155 3315 
PU no 4.0 cas-a% o 6 ore we 100 18 1390 3848 
New York Cy rere 100 18 911 2386 
CIN ois ok cre ecle ee nie 98 18 353 750 
RAN aii ¢ be ak seme 95 18 629 1303 
CRE on ci:t0e wie ee oe 92 18 674 3015 
ER ee ees ae ge 92 18 297 564 
New York (state)...... 86 18 594 1090 
RIES 2g <8 ce a bet waeeee 86 18 516 1494 
a ae 86 18 428 1140 
ry 86 18 267 902 
Great Beitaim ........<» 8: 18 £00 1539 
SE ars od a © wemnen ee 81 18 837 1995 
United States .......... 81 18 659 1725 
er Ere | 81 18 202 604 
CD aa. asi: 059s. eas 81 18 193 269 


The following are samples of groups of names, with 
the same number of “periodical-years,’ and in this 
respect of equal value, but further arranged accord- 
ing to the other three items already explained; 
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47. Bryan, W. J. 42. Petrograd (incl. St. 
Shakespeare Petersburg) 
Connecticut Detroit 
Anglo-Saxon Arabia 
Prussia Liverpool 
Illinois Shaw, George 
Missouri Bernard 
Venice Mississippi River 
Texas 
Ohio 
Parliament 


Columbia Univ. 


22. East, The (U. S.) 19. Baptist 
North, The (U. S.) “Middle West” 
Renaissance (U. 8.) 
Glasgow Ruskin, J. 
Hawthorne, N. Gompers, Samuel 
Algeria Aristotle 
Panama Arctic 
Utah Lamb, Charles 
West Point Porto Rico 
Nevada St. Paul, Minn. 
Missouri River Episcopal 
Madrid House of Commons 
Asia Minor Washington (state) 
Shelley Clemenceau 
Balfour Tammany 
Trenton Voltaire 
Byron Rembrandt 
Declaration of Inde- Winnipeg 

pendence Syracuse, N. Y. 

Cincinnati Balsac 
Chicago, Univ. of Dewey, George 
Bohemia New Hampshire 
Eliot, Charles W. West Virginia 
Seattle Niagara 
LaF ayette Addams, Jane 
Marne Verdun 
Montenegro Argentina 
Quebec Czechs 
Panama Canal Ypres 
Manila Honolulu 
Danube Hoover 
World War League of Nations 
Bolsheviki 


How tHe Course or Stupy Was Mape 

The long list of allusions might be used as the 
basis for the course of study in any one of a number 
of ways, but it was decided to construct the “fact 
course” by incorporating all the items in a chrono- 
logical, historical narrative, written with the exclu- 
sive purpose of explaining the tabulated allusions. 
This raised the problem of ascertaining what ought 
to be taught about any given item. A good method, 
it was felt, would be to have a large number of peo- 
ple through a suitable test write down the associa- 
tions occurring to them on the mention of any given 
item, but this method was not undertaken because 
of its practical difficulty. For the same reason no 
attempt was made to go through the periodicals again 
in order to classify the items associated with each 


of the allusions. It was therefore decided to con- 
sult the “best authorities,” these being chosen by 
the research workers. The historians, however, be- 
ing suspected of an interest in “history for its own 
sake,’ while the educators are interested in “enabling 
children to understand what people are talking and 
writing about,” the “best authorities” are to be used 
only as a source from which to draw data selected 
and evaluated in some other way. 

The list of allusions was divided into about 30 
topical groups, arranged so as to give, for example, 
a list of important personages or places for ‘‘ancient 
history” or for a certain period of the hstory of the 
United States. These topical lists provide the ma- 
terials. How can narrative history be written so as 
to escape bondage to the historians and determine in 
a purely scientific manner the proper proportions and 
selection of detail? The importance of each main 
subject or group is determined entirely by its rank 
in the list and details about these main topics are 
selected in the same way. So far as possible the 
narrative is confined entirely to names occurring in 
the classified lists, with their relative importance de- 
cided exclusively by the index number. For example, 
in treating of Napoleon, the time devoted to him 
and his influence is determined by his rank in the 
list. But how shall the content of his allotment be 
decided—that is, what names of persons, places, and 
events connected with Napoleon are to appear in the 
story? The list of allusions is searched to find what 
persons, places, and events associated with Napoleon 
are there mentioned, and only those items appear- 
ing in the graded lists are included in the story, while 
the amount of attention given to each item is meas- 
ured by its position in the scale. This procedure is 
faithfully adhered to regardless of how strongly his- 
torians may emphasize certain names and events not 
appearing in the graded list or included there with 
a low index number. In short, the historical im- 
portance of names and events, as historical im- 
portance is ordinarily measured, is entirely irrelevant. 
The test of importance, of emphasis, of proportion, 
lies entirely in the index numbers of the list of allu- 
sions. This particular example of the treatment of 
Napoleon was given by the research worker, and was 
confirmed by Superintendent Washburne. They spoke 
in a similar way of Mohammed, and the World War, 
as other topics to illustrate the method of treatment. 

The graded lists are followed negatively as well 
as positively, i. e., names not on the list or occupying 
a very low place on the list are entirely omitted if 
it is possible to do so without crippling the narra- 
tive. To take examples mentioned by the research 
worker, it was found that “Caspian Sea” and “Ural 
Mountains,” in spite of a low position on the graded 
list, came in so often that it was impossible to omit 
them without very awkward and frequent circumlocu- 
tion; hence they were reluctantly admitted to the 
narrative after a vain effort had been made to dis- 
pense with them. As another example of this prin 
ciple, it was stated that “Feudal Age” as an allusion 
does not appear in the graded list, and consequently 
the entire subject of feudalism would have been 
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omitted except for the fact that “Middle Ages” ap- 

pears in the list, and cannot be explained without 

some reference to feudalism. 

The narrative resulting from this procedure is to 
cover all times and all countries to which the graded 
list of allusions takes it, the story being chronologi- 
cally arranged. ‘This course is regarded as chiefly 
a composite course in history and geography, but 
any material from whatever field of knowledge that 
may be necessary to explain the allusions is included, 
following always, however, the principles of inclu- 
sion and exclusion, and of proportion already set 
forth. 

However, there is an effort to give as much co- 
herence as possible to the story by the use of certain 
“organizing principles,” such as “the action of cause 
and effect the interdependence of man on 
man.” But it is specially emphasized that these 
principles have nothing to do with determining the 
selection of facts treated. Such purposes are inci- 
dental, not basic, the one fundamental purpose being 
to provide “a fact course to make children intelligent 
concerning commonly known persons, places, and 
events.” 

The narrative has so far been prepared only for 
the fifth grade and is entitled “The Story of the 
Middle Ages,” although it begins with “The Fall of 
Rome,” and in the course of telling about that sub- 
ject gets back to the Wars of the Republic and the 
struggle between Rome and Carthage. The five 
chapters that have thus far been prepared are 
devoted to the following topics: 

InrropuctioN: Announces to the pupils that “this 
course in history and geography aims to teach 
you all you have to know about important places 
and events of our world.” It gives a list of 
geographical terms on which the pupil is warned 
that he must pass a test. 

Cuapter I, Tue Farr or Rome. 

A. The story of how Rome went to war with 


Carthage. 
B. The story of how wars destroyed the farms 
of Italy. 
C. How Rome's wars destroyed many of her best 
men. 
Cuaprer II]. Tue Roman Empire Crumsies Un- 
DER THE ATTACKS OF THE Bar- 
BARIANS. 
A. The barbarians at home. 
B. The barbarians’ migrations. 
Cuaprer II]. How Betieving tHe Same TuIneG 


Hevrs to Unite Peop.ce. 

A. (An introduction. ) 
B. The story of Gautama Buddha. 
C, The story of Confucius. 
D. The story of Mohammed. 

a. Mohammed among the Bedouins. 

b. Mohammed in Mecca. 
c. Mohammed begins his teachings. 
FE. The Moslem Religion spreads out in Asia 

and Africa. 


Cuapter 1V. Tue Buitpine or a New Crviuiza- 
TION IN Europe. 
A. What happened in the Roman Empire during 
the Barbarian invasion. 
a. The story of Julius (a Roman boy who 
lived in a village in Southern Gaul). 
B. How the Moslems spread until they owned 
a great empire. 
a. How Omar came to Jerusalem. 
C. How Christianity helped to teach the people 
of Europe to work together. 
Cuapter V. ‘THe Buitpine or a New CiviLization 
in Europe. 
A. How Gaul Became France. 
B. How Britain Became England. 
a. How the Teutons happened to come to 
Britain. 
C. How the Pirates from the north became rulers 
in France and England. 
a. The story of Rolf. 


Some Questions SuGGESTED 

In view of the claim that the Winnetka course is 
built by a strictly scientific procedure, eliminating 
the personal judgment ordinarily used in curriculum- 
making, it seems appropriate to raise some questions: 

1. The graded list of allusions is statistically com- 
piled. Assuming that this scientifically determines 
the relative frequency of proper names mentioned in 
certain magazines and newspapers, the critical reader 
should ask how many other steps in the various proc- 
esses rest upon judgment as against scientific deduc- 
tion. Is it an inevitable scientific deduction that a 
“fact course” in the social studies should be built 
exclusively from such a graded list? 

2. Are the allusions in certain periodicals for the 
past fifteen or twenty years the best guide to what 
knowledge will be most useful for the future fifteen 
or twenty years? 

3. Are periodicals a sufficient guide to the content 
of a “fact course” in the social studies? 

4. Is the index of frequency of allusions in news- 
papers and magazines a scientific measure of their 
importance in education? Is it necessarily more im- 
portant to understand an allusion that occurs twenty 
times in such a list than to understand one that oc- 
curs five or ten times? What is the measure of im- 
portance of a fact and what is “intelligent reading?” 
The critics of the use to which the graded list is put 
(for example, Professor Bagley and the late Pro- 
fessor Colvin) point to some of the curious equalities 
and the inequalities of the list. For example, W. J. 
Bryan, Shakespeare, Prussia, and Missouri are of 
approximately equal importance, with Bryan out- 
ranking the others. Algeria, Trenton, the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the World War, and the 
Bolsheviki are bracketed but graded in the order 
named. 

But Superintendent Washburne thinks that the 
index number should nevertheless be followed 
throughout, on the ground that it measures the im- 
portance of allusions as such. It would spoil the 
whole plan to introduce an element of personal 
judgment. 
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5. What does it mean to understand an allusion? 
If it be assumed that the index figure is a measure 
of importance, does it follow that the amount of time 
or emphasis in the school should necessarily follow 
that figure? Should no allowance be made for what 
is learned outside of school? Mr. Washburne thought 
not, on the ground that the procedure could be scien- 
tific only if the index figure be followed absolutely, 


and the element of personal judgment entirely 
eliminated. 

6. Does the value of such a comprehensive and 
graded list depend entirely on its exclusive employ- 
ment in the building of a ‘fact course,” or might it 
be used to advantage as a contributory body of fact 
used frankly from the point of view of professional 
judgment and common sense? 


(This Report will be continued in the January Issue) 


Preliminary Announcement of the Program of the 
Annual Meeting of the American 
Historical Association 


Columbus, Ohio, December 27 to 29, 1923 


The literary sessions are open to the public. Except 
where special arrangements have been made in sessions of 
two or three papers the time of each paper is limited to 
twenty minutes. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 27 
10.00 A. M. Group Meertinas., 
History of Law. Parlor A, Hotel Deshler. 
Chairman: Arthur C. Howland, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, 
Customs and the Common Law in Kent, Nellie Neilson, 
Mount Holyoke College. 
The Case of the Miscreant Cardinal, 1382, Theodore 
F. T. Plucknett, Harvard University. 
A By-Product of the Law, Helen Tunnicliff Catterall, 
Massachusetts Bar. 
The Common Law and the Idea of Progress, Edwin F. 
Albertsworth, Western Reserve University. 
Modern European History. Ball-room, Hotel Deshler. 
Chairman: Guy S. Ford, University of Minnesota. 
Louis XIV’s Financial Relations with Charles II and 
the English Parliament, Clude L. Grose, North- 
western University. 
Communism during the French Revolution, 1789-93, 
Louis Gottschalk, University of Louisville. 
The Evolution of Industrial Freedom along the Rhine, 
1789-1815, Hugo C. M. Wendel, New York University. 
International Aspects of the Baltic Sea, John H. 
Wuorinen, University of Iowa, 
Impressions of Soviet Russia on a Historian, Frank A. 
older, Stanford University. 
Social Aspects of the American Revolution. 
C, Hotel Deshler. 
Chairman: Arthur M. Schlesinger, University of Iowa. 
Taxation and Social Unrest in Connecticut, 1760-1775, 
Lawrence H. Gipson, Wabash College. 
Educational Influences in the Revolution, Marcus W. 
Jernegan, University of Chicago. 
Manners and Customs as Affected by the American 
Revolution, Orlando W. Stephenson, University of 
Michigan. 


Parlors B and 


12.30 P. M. Joi~nt Luncneon Conrerence with the 
Political Science Association and the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies. Subscription luncheon. 
Ball-room, Hotel Deshler. 


Social Studies in the Schools. 
Chairman: Andrew C. McLaughlin, University of Chicago. 

The Place of Government, William B. Munro, Harvard 
University. 

The Place of History, Herbert D. Foster, Dartmouth 
College. 

The Twelfth Grade Course in Problems of Democracy, 
Ray O. Hughes, Peabody High School, Pittsburgh. 


Aho 


~wTryrwT, 


www@?wmerme ee oo A Se 


General Discussion: 
Thomas J. McCormack, La Salle-Peru High School, 
La Salle, Ill. 
Thomas H. Reed, University of Michigan. 
John J. Van Nostrand, Jr., University of California. 


2.30 P.M. Generar Sesston. Ball-room, Hotel Deshler. 
Contributions and Place of History in the Schools. 
Chairman: President Edward P. Cheyney, University of 
Pennsylvania. 

The Relations of the Association to the Problem of 
History in the Schools, by the President of the Asso- 
ciation. 

A Survey of the Special Experiments with the Social 
Studies in the Schools, J. Montgomery Gambrill, 
Columbia University. 

Tentative Inferences from the History Inquiry, Edgar 
Dawson, Hunter College. 

Discussion: 

Charles H. Haskins, Harvard University. 
August C. Krey, University of Minnesota. 

The Attack upon History Textbooks, Bessie L, Pierce, 
University of Iowa. 

Discussion: 

Evarts B. Greene, Columbia University. 


6.30 P. M. Comptimentary: DINNER FoR THE MEMBERS 
or THE Association. Ball-room, Hotel Deshler. 


8.00 P. M. Jotnr Session, American Historical Asso- 
ciation and American Political Science Association. 
Ball-room, Hotel Deshler. 

Chairman and Address of Welcome, The Honorable 
James E. Campbell, President of the Ohio Archeo 
logical and Historical Society. 

Presidential Addresses. 

Recent Political Development:: Progress or Change? 
Harry A. Garfield, President of the American Politi- 
cal Science Association. 

Law in History, Edward P. Cheyney, President of the 
American Historical Association. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 28 


10.00 A. M. Group Meetines, Ohio State University. 
English History. Parlor, Pomerene Hall, State University. 
Chairman: Wallace Notestein, Cornell University. 

\ Study in the Beginnings of English Self-government, 
Albert B. White, University of Minnesota. 

The Monastic Lands as a determining Factor in Eng- 
lish History, 1547-1560, Frederick C. Dietz, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

An_ Illustration of Buckingham’s Parliamentary 
Methods, Frances H. Relf, Wells College. 

The Colonial Policy of Gladstone’s First Ministry, 1868- 
1874, Paul Knaplund, University of Wisconsin. 

Discussion: Opened by Frank J. Klingberg, University 
of California, Southern Branck 
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rene Hall, State University. 

The Persistence of Sectionalism in the Politics of Mis- 
sissippi, 1848-1922, Ulrich B. Phillips, University of 
Michigan. 

The Papers of Grover Cleveland, Robert McElroy, 
Princeton University. 

Some American Influences upon the Canadian Federa- 
tion Movement, Reginald G. Trotter, Stanford Uni- 
versity. 


Blue Room, Pome- 


Agricultural History. A Joint Meeting with the Agricul- 
tural History Society. Campbell Hall, room 218, 
State University. 
Chairman: Joseph Schafer, Wisconsin Historical Society. 
The Development and Influence of Agricultural Experi- 
ment Stations in the United States, Charles E. Thorne, 
Wooster, Ohio. 
Some Phases of the Cityward Movement as Illustrated 
from Ohio History, John G. Thompson, Washington. 


12.30 P. M. Comptimentary Luncneon given by the 
President and Trustees of Ohio State University. 
Ohio Union, University Campus. 


2.00 P. M. Awnnvat Business MEETING, 
Campbell Hall, State University. 


Auditorium, 


4.00-5.30 P. M. Following the business meeting mem- 
bers of the Association are invited to inspect the 
building and collections of the Ohio Archeological 
and Historical Society, University Campus, south- 
west corner of High Street and Fifteenth Avenue. 


4.00-5.30 P. M. The ladies are invited to a reception 
at the residence of Professor and Mrs. George W. 
Knight, 104 Fifteenth Avenue. 


6.00 P. M. Subscription Dinner of the Mississippi Val- 
ley Historical Association. Ball-room, Hotel 
Deshler. 

Address: Joseph Schafer, Wisconsin State Historical 

Association, The Life and Work of Francis Parkman. 
Subscription Dinner of the Agricultural History Society. 
Parlor A, Hotel Deshler. 
Address: Ellen C. Semple. Agricultural History a 
Fundamental Phase of Economic History. 


8.00 P. M. Generat Session. 
Diplomatic History Reconsidered, 
Bismarck and Europe, 1871-1890, Joseph V. 
University of Wisconsin. 
Triple Alliance and Triple Entente, 1902-1914, Berna- 
dotte E. Schmitt, Western Reserve University. 
Relations Official and Unofficial between the American 
and British Governments, 1914-1918, Charles Sey- 
mour, Yale University. 
9.30-11.30 P. M. Reception ano SMOKER FoR ALL Mem- 
Bers. Athletic Club, 140 East Broad Street. Given 
by the Ohio Archeological and Historical Society. 


Fuller, 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 29 

10.00 A. M. Group Meetine. 

Early Diplomatic Relations of the United States, 
room, Hotel Deshler. 

British Secret Service and the French-American Alli- 
ance, Samuel F. Bemis, Whitman College. 

French Opinion as a Factor in preventing War between 
France and America, 1798-1800, James A. James, 
Northwestern University. 

The Early British Ministers to the United States, 
J. Franklin Jameson, Carnegie Institution. 

The American Factor in the Napoleonic Struggle, Frank 
E. Melvin, University of Kansas. 

New Light upon the Oregon Boundary Question, Fred- 
erick Merk, Harvard University. 

Medieval History. Parlors B and C, Hotel Deshler. 
Chairman: James W. Thompson, University of Chicago. 


Ball- 


The Origin of Representative 
Stephenson, Wisconsin University. 

How the Knowledge of Printing was carried Westward 
from China, Thomas F. Carter, Columbia University. 

The Crime of Witchcraft, George L. Burr, Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

The Brethren of the Common Life and their Influence 
on the Reformation, Albert Hyma, University of 
North Dakota. 

The Westward Movement in American History. Parlor A, 
Hotel Deshler. A Joint Meeting with the Missis- 
sippi Valley Historical Association and the Ohio 
Valley Historical Association. 

Chairman: Eugene C. Barker, President of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Historical Association. 

The Westward Expansion of the Vermont People, Lewis 
D. Stillwell, Dartmouth College. 

A Cattleman’s Commonwealth on the Western Range, 
Louis Pelzer, Iowa State University. 

Overland Commerce via the Santa Fe Trail, 1848-1880, 
Ralph P. Bieber, Washington University. 

Farly Democracy in Kentucky, E. Merton Coulter, 
University of Georgia. 


Carl 


Government, 


12.30 P. M. Lusxcneon ConrereNce or THE Patriotic 
Societies, Subscription Luncheon.  Ball-room, 
Hotel Deshler. 

Chairman: Charles T. Greve, Cincinnati. 

The Accomplishments and Aims of the Colonial Dames, 
Mrs. Harris Hancock, Cincinnati. 

The Influence of the Sons of the American Revolution 
upon the Interpretation of American History, 
Moulton Houk, Committee on Patriotic Education, 
Sons of American Revolution. 

What the Patriotic Societies can do to aid the Organi- 


zation of Work in Ohio History, Carl Wittke, Ohio 
State University. 


2.30 P. M. Grovp Meetincs. 


The Monroe Doctrine at the End of a Century. Ball-room, 
Hotel Deshler, 
Chairman: William E. Dodd, University of Chicago. 

European Expansion and the Monroe Doctrine, Charles 
E. Chapman, University of California. 

Some Contemporary Mexican Reactions to Cleveland’s 
Venezuelan Message, J. Fred Rippy, University of 
Chicago. 

The Monroe Doctrine from the Latin-American View- 
point, J. Morene-Lacalle, Middlebury College. 

Monroeism and Pan-Americanism, Isaac J. Cox, North- 
western University. 

The Influence of Christian Missions in History. Parlors A 
and B, Hote! Deshler. 
Chairman: Evarts B. Greene, Columbia University. 

The Cultural Influence of Monastic Missions upon the 
Celtic and German Tribes, Howard M. Stuckert, 
Ohio State University. 

The Influence of American Missions in Turkey, Albert 
H. Lybyer, University of Illinois. 

Christian Missions in the Far East in the Nineteenth 
Century, Tyler Dennett, Washington, D. C. 

The Influence of Missions in determining President 
Grant’s Indian Policy, Martha L. Edwards, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, 

The Conference of State Historical Societies. 
Hotel Deshler. 
Chairman: Victor H. Paltsits, New York City Public 
Library. 

Types of Organization which secure Efficience, Harlow 
Lindley, Director of the Indiana Historical Commis- 
sion. 

Outstanding Activities, 1920-1923, Dixon R. Fox, Co- 
lumbia University. 

Historical Society Magazines as viewed by an Outsider, 
William B. Shaw, American Review of Reviews. 

Business Session. 


Parlor C, 
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MODELS FOR THE STUDY OF HISTORY 


Architecture—Art—History—Literature 
Pre-Historic—Ancient—Medieval—Oriental 





DORIC CORINTHIAN IONIC 


The demand for a clearer presentation of Art, History, Literature, and Architecture 
for the study of the different ages in history, has been steadily growing. 


To meet this need in a teachable and effective way we offer exact replicas of utensils: 
bridges, windows, pillars (illustrated above), currency, houses, tools, spears, lances, locks, 
weapons, etc., which were used in past periods. These are the celebrated Rausch models 
which have won many prizes in World Fairs, Educational Exhibitions, etc. 


By use of these models meaningless terms and lifeless definitions give way to a 
fascinating comparison of types, a study of origins and artistic effects. This material is 
now offered to large city high schools for museum purposes, to be viewed by parents as well 
as by students. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 
Scientific School Map Makers 
5235-5257 Ravenswood Avenue CHICAGO 


For further information send in coupon below 








DENOYER-—GEPPERT CO., (Hol 2-23) 
5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 

Gentlemen:—Please send us further information about your..............cccccccceesseeseseseseseneseeeceeeees .....Models, especially 
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